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TO THE\ iS: AM 


FIFTH EDITION. 


THE Compiler's chief deſign, in the firſt publication 
bf this book, was to advance the Grammatical 
Lnowledge of the Engliſh Language among his own 
4 Pupils, by furniſhing them with a CourEND or ENGLISH 
ZRAMMAR upon moderate terms. As the performance 
illy anſwered the end intended by it, he viewed it in 2 
Favourable light; but, without any deſign of obtruding 
t on the public. Finding, however, that it was approv- 
ed of by ſeveral reputable teachers, and ſome other 
-ompetent judges; and, willing to render it ſtill more 
yorthy of approbation, he has, during the time in which 
Pur impreſlions of it have been diſpoſed of, made ſuch 
Torrections, alterations and additions, both on the text 
And notes, as were ſuggeſted to him by his own practice 
In teaching by it;—by the judicious remarks of others; 
and by attemively peruſing the works of the moſt 
pproved Grammarians. 


— 


Wich the aib{tance of a diligent teacher, it may ena- 

ple thote who attentively peruſe it, to ſpeak and write - 
Fheir thoughts, with ſome degree of purity and correct- 

Tels ;—and tc perceive and reliſh the beauties of thoſe 
pumerous works which adorn the Engliſh language. To 

{ hote who with for a critical knowledge of the lauguage, 

it may likewiſe be of uſe in enabling them to peruſe, 

with. a gre: ur degree of pleaſure and advantage, the 

vorks of thoſe diſtinguiſhed Authors, who have exerted 

heir talents in this branch of literature. 


3 
3 


That the ſtudy of Grammar, in our own language, 
owever ſimple and neceſſary, has never become genera!, 
cems chicfly owing to its being often depreciated, not. 
only 
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to thoſe who have favoured him with their friendly re 
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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


only by thoſe ſuperficial pretenders to knowledge, whd 
pique themielves upon the intuitive powers of their own 
genius; but even by men of real learning and abilities 
by men, who, having reached the ſummit of knowledge! 
affect to deſpiſe the means which facilitated their aſcent! 
—“ Rules,” ſay they © are only the fetters of genius 
introduced by the tyranny of Pedants.” To ſuch it may? 
he replied, * That Rules are fetters only to perſons o 
no genins:” for, Rules, ſuppoſing them good, like good 
government, take away no privilege ;—they do no more 
than ſave genius from error, by ſhewing it that a right 
to err is really no privilege at all. Rules ſeem, in ſom 
reſpects, to reſemble armour, which, upon the ſtrong, i 
both a defence and an ornament; but upon the weak and 
miſhapen, turns to a load; and only cripples the body it 
was meant to protect. | | 


The Compiler of this Treatiſe, returns his fincere thank 


marks upon the former Editions of it, and requeſts th 
continuance of their favorrs. ** A ſyſtem of this kind, 
fays Dr. Lowth, ®* ariſing from the collection and ar- 
* rangement of a multitude of minute particulars, which 
© often elude the moſt careful ſearch, and ſometimes e- 
* ſcape obſervation when they are moſt obvious, muſt al 
* ways ſtand in need of improvement,” where the pro- 
greſs in knowledge is gradual, and ariſes from repeated 
accumulations, 


As the only motive which induced him to this publica- 
tion, was to promote the intereſts of learning, all who} 
think he has, in any degree, contributed thereto; are 
heartily welcome to ſhare in the benefit ariſing from this 
labour; only, let them take this caution along with 
them, That “he is a very unmannerly gueſt, who forces 
* himſelf upon another man's table, and then quarrel: 
* with his dinner.“ 
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"WR Fi 2. power of giving ſound to thought, a 
voice to the ſilent language of the heart, 
; the) and of expreſſing all that the mind can conceive, . 
ind. by combinations of intelligible tones addreſſed to 
d ar. the ear, is one of the moſt amazing, and, at the 
1 ſame time, one of the greateſt privileges of our 
t al. nature ; and, cloſely connected with this, as the 
pro- moſt valuable of all human-diſcoveries, is the art: 
eatcdY of impreſſing theſe thoughts on the eye, in le- 
gible characters. By the former we are render- 
ed capable of ſocial intercourſe, of receiving and 
who conveying ideas, of enjoying the endearments of 
; arcy friendſhip, and the communications of wiſdom; 
1 thief by the latter we converſe where the ear is far 
wiruß out of the reach of found, and tranſmit our 
\rre};} thoughts to the remoteſt parts of the earth: we 
I treaſure up what might otherwiſe eſcape our 
memories, become acquainted with the actions- 
ON. A 2 | of 
1 ; 
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of former ages and diſtant countries, with all the 


learning of the ancients, and the improvements 
of the moderns; and can read the laws which 
the great Creator of the Univerſe has given for 
the government of our paſſions, and the regu» * 
lation of our conduct. Without the firſt, we 
would have been ſolitary, in the midſt of crowds, | 
excluded from every kind of knowledge, except * 
what fell under our immediate notice; and con- 
fined to the dull and tedious efforts of intimat- | 
ing our defires by ſigns and geſtures : Without 
the laſt, we might indeed enjoy the benefit of 
converſation, but then we would be held in ig- 
norance, and perplexed in error; we would ob- 
tain but a very imperſect knowledge of the pre- 
ſent time, and could receire no information with 
regard to the paſt, but from partial accounts 
handed down by tradition. In ſhert, without 
the firſt, we could ſcarcely be accounted ration- 
al ; and, but for the laſt, we would have been as 
ignorant us the wild literate Indians. 

It has been obſerved, that language is to the 
miod, what painting and ſculpture are to the 
ſight; however, the difference, in favour of the 
former, is extremely great: The moſt finiſhed * 


pieces of imagery are, at beit, but dull and un- | } 


affecting, when compared with the energy of 
words, By ſuth maſterly productions of art, W 
have, indeed, the object preſented before us, but 
language can place it in all varieties of view, un- 
der every combination of citcumſtances. _ 
| S 


EF 


By | poſſibly be obtained, would ſeem to imply ſome- 
ich thing highly beneficial to the human race; but 
De unerring Wiſdom, either for our advantage or 
u- puniſtunent, has determined againſt it, and ap- 


as, to each diſtri its peculiar dialect. 


has | r ſaid this much of language, in gene- 
8 ral, we ſhall now give a ſuceinct account of our 
at- own; point out the various changes it has under- 
dur Lone, and the means by which it has arrived at 
of > its preſent perfection. 


The idea of a univerſal language, could it 


pointed to every nation a particular tongue, and 


As we have many reaſons to conclude that 


ob. this country was originally peopled by the ancient 


= Era, Julius Czſar invaded Britain, and, in the 
3 reign of Claudius, a Roman colony was planted 
the in the ſouth-eaſt parts of England; and finally, 


_ 3 Gauls, from the adjacent coaſt of France, we 
5th may thenee infer, that the Britiſh language, 
z eighteen hundred years ago, was the ſame with 

that dialet of the Gauliſh ealled the Celtic. 
But, about half a century before the Chriſtiau 


under Domitian, the whole nation became 4 
the Roman province; when thoſe Britons, who re- 


5 fuſed to ſubmit to the foreign yoke, v tired in- 


querors were never able wholly to ſuppreſs. 


A 3 


to Wales, in hapes of retaining their liberty, 
and carried their language along with them. 
From this period, the Latin tongue was gradu- - 
ally introduced, and, in all parts of the land, 
mixed with the Britiſh, which thoſe firſt con- 
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ſubdued the Scots and Picts, had the Ifle of 


narrow? limits, they at length took poſſeſſion of 
all the country ſouth of the Welch mountains, | 


of new laws, and a new language. 


the year $00, when it was invaded by the! 


( 6 ) 
Ar a. the Roman legions were called 

nome; and then the Scots and Pits, making an 
irruption into the northern parts of England, 
kmg Vortigern, about the year 400, invited the 
Saxons to his aſſiſtance. Theſe allies came over 
with ſeveral of their neighbours under the con- 
duct of Hengiſt and Horſa. They, having 


Fhanet affigned them at firſt, as a reward for 
their ſervices, and afterwards the whole county 
of Kent, which they governed about 350 years; 
till, growing powerful and diſſatisfied with their 


and divided it among themſelves, into ſeven 
kingdoms, called the Saxon Heptarchy. Thus 
the Britiſh tongue, before mixed with the La- 
tin, was almoſt aboliſhed, and many of the Bri- 
tons obliged again to take refuge in Wales and 
Cornwall, whe i the uſurpers laid the foundation | 


England continued in this ſituation till about 


Danes, who, after being ſeveral times repulſed, 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in the northern and eaſt- 
ern parts, where, their power increaſing, they 
at length, after a conteſt of 200 years, made 
themſelves the ſole maſters of England. After 
this, the language became tinctured with the 
Daniſh; but, as their government was not of 
long durstion, it did not make ſo great an alter- 
ation 


* 9.4 

ation in the Anglo-Saxon, as the next revolu- 
tion, when the whole kingdom was again ſub- 
dued by William Duke of Normandy, afterwards 
called William the Conqueror. He cauſed all 
public edicts, and other judicial matters, to be 
written and performed in the French language. 


In this manner the Normans, as a monument of 
7 their conqueſt, endeavoured to make their lan- 
# guage as univerſal as poſſible, but their number, 


being comparatively ſmall, their language was- 


never properly eſtabliſhed. 


Thus the Engliſh tongue, which was ancient- 
ly pure Britiſh or Welch, became a mixture of 
a little Britiſh, a great deal of Latin, a yet far 
greater part of Anglo-Saxon, ſome Daniſh, and. 


} abundance of Norman-French ; but, ſince that 
time, the revival of arts and ſciences has added 
greatly to its embelliſhment. 
Z duced a great variety of words from the Greek, 


Theſe have intro- 


Latin, Italian, and modern French; our poets 
have added grace and harmony to their num- 
bers, and our proſe writers have ftrengthened 


and improved their , periods, by ſelecting the 
2 moſt muſica), ſtrong, and expreſſive terms from 
every .known language, as appears by the fol- 
? lowing ſtate, faid to be collected from Dr. 
3 7obnſon's Dictionary: In which there are about. 
40, ooo words, whereof only 15,784 are deriva- 


tives, ſeveral of which are nearly the ſame in 
various languages, and many more are formed. 
by analogy. 


Words 


— 


C93 


Words ſaid to be derived from the 


SS. „ 6 
"French . . Þ- 4$i2|Runie 0 , 4 
Saxon -  » i665|Flemh . . 4 
G 1148 Earſe . „ %% 64S 
Duten 691 nie. 3 
Italian 211 jScottiſh .. 3 
German 106 Iriſh and Earſe 2 
N „ . - .. 2 | 
Daniſh . . +. 75 |Triſh and Scottiſh 1 
Spaniſh . . 56 Fortugueſe 1 
Iſlandic „ 30 1 
\ Swediſh "iP * * 34 Friſic . . . . 1 
P „„ K 11 
Hebrew . „ 16|Uncertain. , . « 1 
Tenuta. 1 | 
1 Total 15,784 


Notwithſtanding its being a compound of ſuch 
heterogeneous ingredients, it is now become the 
moſt copious and fignificant language in Europe, | 
adapted to all ſubjects, and expreſſive of every 

ſentiment with elegance and propriety. 
Hail Energeta ! hail my native tongue, 
Conciſely full, and muſically flrong ! 
Thou, with tht pencil, holdjt a glorious Hriſe, 
And paint*/t the paſſions equal to the life. 
N. B. The Compiler of this Treatiſe, conſi- 
ders it as his duty to acknowledge, that he has 


adopted from others, whatever he found conſiſtent 
with his plan. 
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OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. * 


HAT is Grammar ? + 

The art of ſpeaking or writing correQt- 
; and is divided into four parts, to wit, 
1. OxTHOGRAPHY ; þ or, true ſpelling. 
2. PRosoDY; g or, true pronunciation; com- 
rebending Accent, Quantity and Emphaſis, 
3. ETymoLocr ; q comprehending the diffe- 
at kinds of words, and their derivation. 
4. SynTax ; + or, the conſtruction of words 
3 a fenterice. 

O F 


8 


* Communicating the thoughts, purpoſes, or percep- 
ions of one perſon to another, by articulate ſounds, or by 

tters uſed for repreſenting them, is called Speech, or 

anguayge ; making theſe communications according to 

e is called GRAMMAR. 

f From the Greek word GAMMA a letter. 

From the Gr. Oxruos right, and GRATRE writing, 

From the Gy. Pros to, and Op a Song. 

J From the Gr. Erxxos true, and Locos ſpeech. 

+ From! the Cr. Syn together, and Taxis ordering 

r renkitig. 


A COMPENDIOUS 
OF LETTERS. * 


What it a Letter ? 
A mark, or character, repreſenting a ſimple, 
articulate ſound. 2 
How many Letters are in the Engliſh Alphabet ? +, 
Twenty-ſix: ab cdefghijktm n o p 
qrſstuvwxyz, which are divided into 
Vowels and Conſonants. 9 * 
Which are the Vowels ? þ 
A, e, i, o, u, alſo y and w (in ſome applica] 4 
tions of them are called Vowels, becauſe they 
mark a diſtinct ſound without the help of any 
other letter. | 
Which are the Conſonants ? 
Bedfghjklmnpqrſstvwxy z are 
called 88 becauſe they do not mark a 
diſtin ſound, but only ſerve to modify the 
articulation of 'the Vowels. 
How many kinds of Characters are uſed. in 1 
Engliſh Language ? 
Three: 1. The Roman; moſt generally uſed. 
2. The Ttalic; leſs frequently uſed. 
3. The Gld English; ſcldom uſed. 


sound. 


1 


—— 


* From the Latin word Litera, a Letter. Letter 


. being the foundation of Language, thoſe rules which 


induſtry and obſervation have formed with regard to thei 
powers and properties, ſhould be carefully attended to- 
+ From the firſt two Greek Letters ALPHA BETA. 
4 From the Latin word Vocalist, having found. 
From the Latin word Con/onans, ſounding with. F 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 17 


unos * OF THE VOWELS EXEMPLIFIED. 


a li- lite git malt 

e he here her there 
„%% ᷑ te. fi - field 
„„ © no note not prove 
7" 1 u di- dike dick ball 


. 
iet öũß are long by poſition, when laſt in 
yllable, or lengthened by final e. + | 
$3itiouy are ſhort by poſition, when followed 
one or more conſonants in the ſame ſylla- 
. "We: 5 is ſhort in the end of unaccented ſyllables. 
a ſounds à before I, Id, Ii, In, It, and be- 
reen wand r ; as all, ſcald, tall, alms, malt, war. 
e ſounds &, or i; as, there, were, where, ere. 
i ſounds i, or E ; as, capuchine, mackine. 
. o ſounds 6, or u; as, do, to, who, move, prove. 
eu ſounds d, or 6; as, buſb, full, pull, true, truth, 


There are ſeveral ſmaller peculiarities in the 
unds of the vowels, about which Grammarians 


m not to be fully agreed. 
oF 


* What is called the Sound or Power of letters, is 
Ye direction which they give for placing the organs of 
ech in certain poſitions; and, tor emitting breath in 
certain manner.---The ſounds of the letters, in one 
nguage, are often explained by comparing them with 
Je like ſounds in another language; which, in general, 
only illuſtrating an unknown thing, by another which 
more unknown. 

Finale generally lengthens the ſound of the fore- 
ding vowel; but, to this there are ſeveral exceptions, 


* 


| 
\ 
f 
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OF DIPHTHONGS. * 


II lat is a Diphthong, or double Vowel ? 
I be meeting of two Vowels in one ſyllable. 
How many each. | Diphthongs are there ? 
Two: proper and improper. + 
Mbat is a proper Diphthong ? | 
A tranſition from one ſound to another, dur 
ing the ſame impulſe of breath; ar, two vowe 
united, expreſſing a ſound different from that o 
any ſingle vowel ; as, voice, ſound. 

What is an improper Diphthong ? 

Two Vowels united, emitting only one ſound 


ns, faint, grief, reprieve. 
"ihe Berti Diphthongs, proper and imprc 
per, are moſtly exhibited in the following 


TABL I 


* From dit twice, and phthongos found. - 

+ Grammarians have named the firſt vowel of a dipt 
thong the prepofitive, and the ſeeond the /ubjundtin: 
When both are. founded equally, or nearly fo, the dip 
thong is faid to be proper: When either the one or th 
other is not ſounded, the diphthong is ſaid to be imprc 
per.---Or, when two vowels, coming together in a ſy 
lable, mark à ſound which cannot be expreſſed by an 
ſingle vowel, they form a proper * ; but, whe 
they mark a ſound which can be exprefled by a fing 
vowel, they form an improper diphtborgy. ra 


: 


ai 1. 


au . 


ee L, 


eu ſ. ũ; 


ew ſ. ũ; 


. .  —— —_ 
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as, air, chair, ail, hail, nail, faint, 

as, certain, curtain, mountain, ous. 
as, caught, taught, cauſe, gauze. 

\ ſhorter in jaunt, flauat, 4 in guage. 
as, awe, law, claw, paw, awl, bawl. 
as, hay, bray, clay, day, fay.-—:y. 
as, bcar, great, pear, ſwear, tear, near, 
as, beach, bead, beam, lean, read, heat. 
as, dead, head, read, ſpread, ſtead, tread. 
as, dearth, earth, carl, learn, heard. 
are ſometimes divided; as, cre-ate, ide-a, 
pre-amble, ſtore· age, blame- able. 

as, bee, bleed, been, feel, keen, ſeen. 
are ſometimes divided; as, re- enter. 
"as, deign, feign, reign, rein, veil, vein, 
as, deceive, perceive, receive, ſeize. 
as, height, ſlei ght, ſtretght, Treight. 
are ſometimes divided; as, de-ity, de- 
iſm, re- inforce, re- imburſe, re-initate, 
; as, people, yeoman, yeomanry. 

; as, feoff, jeopardy, Leonard. 

; as, georgics, pigeon, ſurgeon, ſturgeon, 
are divided; as, the-orem, the-ory. 

as, Europe, Teud, grandeur, neuter, 
are divid:d ; as, re-unite, Time-us. 

as, dew, few, new, news, pew, jewel. 


of 


az 
£4 
Fa 

az 


ec G DDD 
wo wo „eee wo 


pn 8 * 4 
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Note. Conſonants, not ſounded, are printed in a cha- 
racter different from the reſt of the word, us cu 


* 
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ey J. as as, hey, eyre, grey, obey, whey, they. 


z; in key, ſhorter in honey, journey — eye, 


ie ſ. é; as, brief, chief, grief, thief, reprieve.. 


©; as, friend, friendly, friendſhip, -leſs. 
7; as, die, fie, lie, comphes.—lizve. 
are ſometimes divided ; as, eli- ent, di- et, 
pi ety, ſoci-ety, propri-ety, ſobri- ety. 


io ſ. ü; as, motion, nation, portion, exploſion. 


are ſometimes divided); as, vi-ol, vi-olent. 
oa ſ. 4; as, broad, abroad, groat, groats. 
53 as, boat, float, oak, oar, oath, ſoar. 
are divided; as, co-adjutor, Go-a. 
oe ſ. 6; as, doe, foe, roe, ſloe, toe. —ſh0e. 
are ſometimes divided; as, d0-er, 
woo-er, Do-eg, go-elt, põ- et. 
oi ſ. 01; as, oil, boil, broil, coin, foil, join, loins. 
are ſometimes divided ; as, co-incide, 
co- incident, dò- ing, go-ing, hero- iſm. 
oo ſ. ö; as, door, floor, Moor (an African). 
©; as, bloom, doom, groom, poor, food. 
u ; as, blood, y, -ſhed, -leſs, flood, -ed. 
are ſometimes divided; as, co-ordinate, 
co-operate, co-operator, co- optation. 
en ſ. a; as, bought, fonght, nought, ſought. 
Ou ; as, bough, found, gout, hour, thou, our. 
©; as, dough, though, four, courſe, ſoul. 
0; as, clough, cough, hough, trough. 
; as, group, gourd, gout, ſoup, through. 
1; as, you, your, youth, youthful. 
ü; as, enough, rough, 2 touch, 
and 


* 
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and in the terminations, ou; as, hide- 

ous, bounte-ous, dute-ous, pi-ous. 

3 as, blow, bow, flow, grow, grown, ſown, 
as, now, prow, howl, owl, down, gown. 


; as, fellow, -ſhip, follow, -er, - ing, ed. 
oy {. oi ; as, boy, coy, foy, joy, decoy, caploy. 


y. Dua {. i; as, guard, ed, -ing, guardian, -ſhip. 
on. Due ſ. ũ; as, blue, clue, glue, duc, hue, rue, ſue. 
. are Sometimes filent ; as, plague, vague, 
rogie, vogue, [ynagogue, diſembog e. 
Ra are ſometimes divided; as, du el, fd. 
ui ſ. N; as guide, guile, guileful,—bruF. 
j bf 5 build, built, guild, gailt, -y, -leſs. 
er, u ; as, bruiſe, cruiſe, fruit, juice, fluice, 
als ſomciimes droided ; as, ru- in, an- nu- 
EA ity, gratu-ity, ſuperflu-ity, congru-ity. 
de, TRIPLE VOWELS. 
m. eau]. 53 es, beau, beaux, bureau, &c. 


n; as, beauty, beauteous, beautiful. 


ieu ſ. ü; as, licu, adieu, (view.) 
2d. B 2 O F 
ate, PT. e 8 
2 Note 1. In theſe vocal cominations, which are the 
greateſt dim culty of Engliſh Orthography, we find only 
wo proper diphthongs, viz. OZ and CU; the reſt being 
ur. BW ubttitution of ſeveral vowels emitting only one (ound. 
l. 2. AE and OF, commonly marked ZE, æ, OE, &, found 
| '; they are not Engluh diphthongs, though they occur 
gh, ometimes in words introduced from the Greek or La- 
my as Calar, Phenix, &c. generally written Ceſar, 
Fenix, &c. 
ch, 8 be combinations of U preceded by Q, and follow- 
ind ad by onen more vowels, are not ;nferced in the ſore- 


going table of doable and triple vowels, 
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OF THE CONSONANTS. 


B has one unvaried ſound ; it is placed before all 
the vowels, and before the conſonants I and r : 
before t, and in the end of words, it is ſilent; 
as, debt, doubt, lamb, limb e it ſometimes length- 
ens the preceding vowels; as, climb, Mõmb. 

C is ſounded like + before a, o, u, land r ; as, 
cap, coſt, cut, cloy, cry, concord, cucumber. 

—like / before e, i, , and an "apoſtrophe ; as, 
centre, cinder, cypher, plac'd, is often ſilent 
before 4 as, indi, perfet, viduali, viaualler, 

D is placed before all the vowels, and before the 
conſonants r and wv; as, draw, dwell. 

F is changed into v, in many plurals; as, knife, 
knives ; Staff, aver; liſe, lives; wife, wives, 

G ſounds ig before a, o, u, {and er; as, gambol, 
goblin, guileſul, gloomy, grotto, gargle, gangrene. 

*. before e, i, y, and an apoſtrophe ; as, gem, 
gin, gypſy, rag'd ; but this rule has many ex- 
ceptions.—G lengthens the preceding vowel, 
ard is ſilent before n; as, ſign, condign, gnafh, 

nüt, gncw, It is often, very injudiciouſly, 
dropped in the termination ing ; as, hearing, 

ſpeaking, working, ſmelling, whereby they are 

liable to be miſtaken for herein, ſpeak in, 
work in, ſmell in. 

H is a note of Ne * as, hate, Bat, hoſe, 
hurt is ſilent as honef, rhetoric, Maſſiah. 

] i. ke ſoft 25 as, * rejoice, enjoy, jejune. 
It never ends an Engliſh word. 


K {|| 


8. 
Tre all 
ad 7. 
llent; 
ngth- 
mb. 
das, 


28, 
ſilent 
aller. 


e the 
knife, 


vi ves. 
mbol, 
Trene. 
Sem, 
y ex- 
owel, 
näſh, 
uſly, 
ring, 
are 
t in, 


hoſe, 
J. 
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K ſ. like c hard, —is often emitted after c in the 


end of words, as public, loyie, muſic ;—18 ſilent 
before n, as, knack, knew, knuckle, knuckles. 
is doubled in the end of words of one ſylla- 
ble; as, fall, fill, full ; but, in words of more 
ſyllables than one, and after a double vowel, 
one | is dropped, as, ſulſil, befel, foul, fail, ſcil, 
zvool I is ſounded laſt in the ſyllables -L, 
cle, dle, le, ple, ile; as, rabble, ancle, fiddle, 
ſeuſfle, apple, battle, meitle, brittle, bottle, 


M has one mnvoriable ſound ; as, mn, more, muſ.. 
N has one invariable ſound ; as, not, nont—1s fi- 


lent in the end of words after m ; as, autumn, 
condemn, contemn, hymn, ſolemn. 


? has nearly the found of þ ;—is ſilent before s ; 


as, pſebn, pſattery, —and between m and 7, 


as, lempt, exempt, contempt, contemplible. 


Q.. like 4, it is always followed by u ; as, guail, 


quench, quill, guete, quotient, conquer, liquor. 


R (. ſometimes double; as, forage, foreſt :— 


re, at the end of words ſound er; as, acre, 
luftre, metre, nitre, ochre, ſepulchre, theatre. 


S ſ. like c ſoft, when firſt in a ſyllable, or before 


a conſonant ; as, morſel, ſimple, ſcarcely, ſportſman. 
It has generally the ſound of 2 between two 
vowels ; as, roſe, thoſe praiſe, and before y in 
the end of words; as, clumſy, daiſy, drowſy. 
Long / ſhould never be written immediately 
after ſhort s, nor in the end of a word. 


une T, when followed by i and another vowel, 


K . 


ſounds /, as, nation, motion, ſutiate, ſatiety : 
B 3 except 
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except when it is preceded-by For x, and in 
derivatives from words ending in ty ; as, ſugge/- 
tion, commixtion, mighty, mightier.—t ſometimes 
ſounds s ; as, buſtle, cafile, thiftle, whiſtle, -er. 
V has nearly the ſound of /. It is always follow- 
ed by e in the end of words; as, have, give, 
live, love, glove, grove, above, improve, remove. 


W is commonly reckoned a conſonant in the be- 


ginning of a ſyllable z. as, want, went, wi/?, 

while : but, after a, e, o, it is a vowel ; as, 4 
' few, noco. is ſilent before r; as, wrath, 

wreſile, write, wrong, wrung, Wry, corapper. 


X ſ. ks; as, excel, expreſs, expoſition, fixty,—gs ; 


as, exalt, examine, exhort, exile ;—k/b ; as, fluxion, 
inf;-xion, connexion : begins no Engliſh word. 
Y is commonly reckoned a conſonant in the be- 
ginning of words; as, you, yeſterday,—a vowel 
in the middle and end of words; as, hymn, 
thyme, my, thy,—is changed into i before the 
terminations ed -t, erh, , -ful, &c. as, 
carry, carried, carrigſt, carrieth, duty, dutiful. 
Z has nearly the ſound of ds ; as, zeal, azure. 


Ch ſ. %, in words purely Engliſh ; as, church. 


after I, n, & and in words derived from the 
French; as, Welch, bench, inch, ſnatch, chaiſe. 
. in words derived from the Greek and La- 
tin; and moſt of the proper names in the Bi 
ble; as, choler, chord, chorus, chymiſt, ſcheme 
Chriſtian, Chaldea, Chorazin, Baruch, Malachi. 
in many proper names, in Scotland; as 
Loch, Lochaber, Auchterarder, ge ow 


id in 
288 
times 
„ eer. 
llow- 
give, 
move. 
e be- 
wit, 
av, 
rrath, 
per. 
uxion, 
word. 
e be- 


ac hi. 


3 as 


h { 
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Ch ſ. ſometimes ; as, cough, laugh, trough, .- 
nough,—are often ſilent, as, thowgh, through, 
high, ſigh, might, light, —ſound g hard in 
ghaſtly, ghoſt, gho/tlineſs,—th in drought. 

Ph ſ. /; as, phantom, phial, Philoſophy, Phyſics. 

Th ſ. hard; as, think, bath, breath, ſheath, ſtealth. 

—ſoft ; as, then, bathe, breathe, ſbeathe, though, * 


OF SYLLABLES. 


What is a ſyiluble ? 

A perfect vocal found ; and it may conſiſt of 
either a ſingle, or a double vowel; or either of 
theſe preceded or followed by one or more con- 
ſonants; as, -a, o, to, of, but, flrength, beau-ti-ſul, 
ab-ſte-mi-ouſ-ly :—but there can be no ſyllable 
without a vowel in it. 


How many kinds of ſyllables are there? 

Two: long and ſhort ; as, fame, there, play, 
pair, hear ;—hat, thit, head, dead, ſuburbs. 
| O F 


* Note. From the preceding view of the letters, it ap- 
pears, that different vowels often mark the ſame ſound ; 
as, are, air, bear, heir, obey, guard, nation :---heat, 
feel, chief, people, quay :---four, grow, beau: beauty, 
duty, neuter, youthful, dve, cruiſe, adien, &c. and that dif. 
ferent ſounds are often marked by the ſame vowel; as, 
people, georgics, ſurgeon :---fought, found, tour, congb, 
gourd, touch :---guide, build, bruiſe: great, beam, tread, 
heard, &c. and, that ſome letters are wholly omitted in 
the pronunciation; as, doubt, debt, beauty, #norw, vogue 
ſolemr, pſaim, pſaltry, bymn, walk, demefaes, terapt, 
wrath, ſchiſm, John, Thomas, Rhine, &c. 


— 


- 
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OF WORDS. 


What is a cord? | 

One or more ſyllables implying ſome thought, 
or operation of the mind, and is either fimpie or 
compound ; primitive or derivative. 

What. is a fimple, or primitive word ? 

That which is neither derived nor compound- 

ed; which can neither be traced to its root, nor 
reſolved into its parts; as, hand, foot, pen, ink, 
—man, boy, ſweet, bitter, love, hate, &c. 

What ts a compound word ? 

That which is made up of two, or three ſimple 
words; as, hand-maid, foot - man, pen-caſc, ink- 
ſtand, ale -houſe - keeper, Bridge - gate · ſtreet, &c. 

What is a derivative word ? * 

That which comes from ſome other werd; as, 
manly, boyiſh, ſweetneſs, bitterly, loving, hate- 
fulneſs, watchfulneſs, juſtification, &c. 

How are words divided into ſyllables ? 


BY THE FOLLOWING RULES, 


1. A conſonant, between two vowels, is joined 
to the foregoing or following vowel, according 
as the found requires ; as, ev-i-dent, en-er-gy, 
miſ-e-ry ;—de-lx-fion, tri-bu-nal, vo- ca- tion. 

; 2. Conſonants, In 


— — — 


* Words are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed according to the 
number of their ſyllables; thus, a word of one 1yllu!.le 
is called a mono/yitable, a word of two ſyllables, a 271. 

- Jable---of three, a triſyllable, and all words, of more 
than threc v llables, ate called polv/y/labies. 


— — 
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2. Conſonants, in the middle of a word, muſt be 
divided wherever their ſeparation comes neareſt 
the true ſound ; as, man- ner, lob-ſter, lock- ©. 
it, ram, watch-ful, ag-gran-dize-ment. 
or 3. Two vowels, both diſtinctly ſounded, muſt be 
divided; as, co-equal, di- al, gru-el, re- inforce. 
4. Grammatical terminations muſt be ſeparated; 


d- as, walk - eſt, turn- ed, ſtand-ing, wait, -er, ing. 
\or . The terminations -cial tial, -cions -tious, 
ik, ion -fion tion, -cheon ; ſounded ſhal, ſhus, 


ſhun, ſhin, ought not to be divided, as they 
mark but one diſtinct ſound: 


ple Or, to divide a word into ſyllables ; 
ik- Obſerve this General Rule. 
c. Put as many letters to one ſyllable as make 


4a diſtinct ſound, in pronouncing that word.“ 
= OF QUANTITY AND ACCENT. 


What is meant by quantity ? 

The proper meaſure of ſyllables, determining 
them to be long or ſhort. _ 

What is meant by accent? 
aud A. peculiar ſtreſs of the voice, diſtinguiſhing 
ing None ſyllable of the word from the reſt ; as, proſper- 


275 ous, abündance, correſpond. * [s 
* Some words, ſpelt alike, have both their ſonnd and 

nts, Wmeaning changed by varying the accent; as, 

— conduct, behavicur object, of charity 

the conduct, to guard object, to gaenſay 

ul. le incenſe, perfume - tranſport, / oy 

971. incenſe, ti provoke ' tranſport, to carry, &c, 

nore Some words require two or three accents; as, Edifici. 


tion, examination; indiviſibility, incomprehenfibility, &c. 


ES”. eat ? 
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I. there any difference beteyeen quantity and ac- 


Yes: accent is only an elevation of the voice 
on a certain ſyllable of a word: quantity runs 
through all the ſyllables of word, and even 
monoſyllables, and determines their length, or 
ſhortneſs. 
Are there any rules for placing the accent on 
words ? | 
Les: but, being either very imperfect, or li- 
able to many exceptions, they are omitted here; 
the beſt Inſtructor, in this particular, being a 
dictionary, in which the words are properly ac- 
cented. 


RULES OF QUANTITY. 


1. A long ſyllable takes about double the time, 
in pronouncing, that a ſhort one does, as, hãte, 
hat, here, h&r; nöte, not; tune, thn. “ 

2. A. ſyllable long by poſition, that is, having 
a long vowr! or diphthong in it, is raiſed, but 
not lengthened by the accent; as, ſhameful, 
féigned, raiſed, tender, witchful, dily. 

3. A ſyllable ſhort by poſition, that is, having 
a ſhort vowel or diphthong in it, is ſharpened 
but not lengtuhened by the accent; as, flatter, 
battle, better, mættle, healthy, pa 1 


* * Two ſhort tyilables are invariably equal to the 
time of a long one :---But every language has ſyllables 
that may be pronounced long or ſhort at pleaſure ;--- 
the Engliſh language, above all others, abounds in [yl- 
bles of that kind.” Elem, of Crit. 


— 
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OF SENTENCES. 


What is a ſentence ? 
A combination of words, ſo arranged as to ex- 


preſs a complete thought ; as, Attention is re- 
quiſite in every ſtudy. 


OF EMPHASIS AND CADENCE. 
What is meant by emphaſis and cadence ? 


A proper modulation of the voice in reading ; 
thus, emphaſis raiſes the voice, and cadence low- 
ers it, on certain words of a ſentence. 

What is the difference between accent and em- 
554i ? 

Accent diſtinguiſnes words from each other, 
ithout regard to their agreement or diſagree- 
nent: emphaſis points out the rank which the 
nold in the mind. Accent addreſſes itſelf to the 
ar only: emphaſis throngh the car, to the un- 
lerſtanding. Flow 


— 


* To illuſtrate. this, take the fullowing ſentence :--- 
Vill you lend me that ink-ſtand? 

Will you, &c. No, I will not lend it. 

Will you, &c, No, it is not mine, to lend. 

Will you lend, &c. No, nor ell it. 

Will you lend me, &c. No, not you, nor any one elſe. 
Will you lend me that, &c. No, not this one. 

Will you lend me that izb-/fand 2. No, but you may 
ave the /and-box 2 

Hence it is evident, That the true meaning of a ſen- 
nee cannot be conveyed, unleſs the emphaſis be proper- 
placed;---and, that whatever word ſhews the chief 
bgn of the ſentence is emphatical. 


* 
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ing to thoſe who read well. * 


4% ⁰ ⁰ 2 — 


with propriety. Þ 
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How may theproper management voice be acquired ? | . 
By frequently practiſing, and carefully attend; 


OF PUNCTUATION. 


What is punRuation ? 

The art of dividing a diſcourſe into periods, 
and thoſe periods into their conſtituent parts, 
for directing the reader to keep time, and read 


How many points are there? 
There are chiefly four, denoting the time or 


length of a pauſe, viz. 


Comma g 
Semicolon * thus z 
Colon | marked : 
Period, or full ſtop | , 


— 


* No perſon can be ſail to read well, till he read 
with the ſame natural eaſe, that he expreſſes the thoughts 
which ariſe in his own mind; wheretfere, before a per- 
ſon can read diſtinctly, he ought thoroughly to underſtand 
all that he ſays, and to intereſt himſelf in the ſubject fo 
far as to raiſe, in himſelf, thoſe feelings which he deſires 
to excite in others: for, as the poet ſays, 
My grief with yours, a juſt proportion bears; 
To make me weep, you muſt be firſt in tears. 
+ The pauſes ſhould be determined by the wants of 
reſpiration and the laws of taſte ; but no rules, of prevail- 
ing authority, have yet been eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe ; 


although the invention be founded upon rational and de- t 
terminate principles. Thoſe, however, who have a clear 

conception of what is written, will eafi ily perceive where . 
the points ſhoulJ be placed ;---and, thoſe, who have obſer- 

ved good ſpeakers, will readily perceive what tones ſhould th 

be uſed previous to each point. ' = 
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5 The comma is equal to the time of a ſhort ſyl- 
lable, the ſemicolon two, the colon three, and 
the period four. 


There are other three points which require 2 
different modulation of the voice :—An interro- 
gation [?] when a queſtion is aſked; as, Whence? 
and what art thou ?—An admiration [I] when 
a ſudden wondering is expreſſed; as, O virtue! 
O my country! A parentheſis () when a phraſe, 
or ſentence is inſerted. within another ſentence, 
the better to illuſtrat it; but which may be left 
out and the ſentence remain entire; as, For this 
preſent I would not (fo with love I might in- 
treat you) be any further mox'd. 


M bat other marks are uſed ? 
There are ſeveral others, ſuch as; 


T 1. Accent (or) over a vowel, or after a 
ts ſyllable, ſhews where the ſtreſs of the voice lies, 
r- in pronouncing words. 

> 2. Apoſtrophe (*) ſhews that ſome letter, or 


letters are left out, for quicker pronunciation ; 
as, I'll for 1 will, wou'd'it for wouldeſt, ſha'n't 
for ſhall not, ne'er for never. 

3. Breve () over a vowel, denotes that it 
of ſounds ſhort ; as, cin, bend, ſin, not, büt. 

4. Hyphen (-) at the end of a line, denotes 
that the ſyllables of a word are parted, and that 


* C + he 


— — 


re 1 


— 


* The exact ditmRion between the ſemicolon and 
the colon, ſeems to be but little regarded, nor is it very 
material. | 
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the remainder of it is at the beginning of the 
next line. It is alſo uſed-in compound words; as, 
Ale-houſe, Inn-keeper, Nerth-Britain, Attorney- 
General, &. When placed over a vowel, it denotes 
the long ſound; as, Fame, here, mĩne, tone, tũne. 

5. Caret () when placed under a line, in 
writing, denotes that ſomething omitted is to be 
; : unto mine office, 
taken in there; as, Me he reftored a and him he 
hanged. — When. placed over a vowel, it is called 
a. circumflex accent, and marks a particular long 
found ; as, hill, there, ſhield, prove, full. 

6. Index () fignities that the paſſage, a- 
gainſt which it is placed, is very remarkable. 

7. Aſteriſm (*) points out ſome remark in 


the margin, or at the foot of the page. Several 


of them mark ſomething defective. 

d. Obeliſk () or thus () is uſed to refer 
the reader to the margin. In diftionaries it 
commonly ſhews a word to he obſolcte. 

9. Paragraph ( © ) comprehends ſeveral ſen- 
tences under one head or ſubject. | 

Io. Brackets [] include words or ſentences. 
of the ſame ſignification with thoſe they are join- 
ed to, and which may be uſed iu their ſtead. 

11. Quotation () or (©) and at the end 
(29 7 ) ſhews that the paſſage ſo marked is 


oted out of an author, in his own words. 

12. Section (g) is uſed in ſubdividing chap- 
ters, or books, wato ſmaller parts, or portions. 

13. Parallel (), letters or figures, thus 6 a . 


* 


1 
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(1), or { * ), refer to ſome note on the margin, 
or at the foot of the page. 


OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 


What work ſhould begin with a Capital 7 
It is proper to begin with a 5 

1. The firſt word of every book, chapter, let - 
ter, note, or any other piece of writing. 

2. The firſt word after a period and, after 
an interrogation, or admiration, when the two 
ſentences are 1ndependent of each other: but, 
when the conſtruction of the latter ſentence de- 
pends on the former, all, except the rſt, may 
begin with a ſmall letter. 

3. All the appellations of the Deity; as, God, 
Lord, Father, Jehovah, Almighty, Meſſiah, Son, 
Saviour, Redeemer, Spirit, Divine Being, &c. 

4. Titles of honour, in direct addreſſes; as, 
your Highneſs, your Grace, your Lordſhip,— 
my Lord, my Lady, Sir, Madam. 

5. Proper names of perſons, places, ſtreets, 
mountains, nvers, ſhips, months, days; as, John, 
Glaſgow, Gallowgate, the Alps, the Clyde, the 
Centaur, April, Taelday. ® 

6. AdjeCtives derived from proper names of 
places; as, Grecian, Roman, Scoch, Eng, 
French, Spaniſh, Itahan, German, American. 

C 7. 


* It was formerly uſual, both in writing and printing, 
to begin every noun with a capital; but this cuſtom, 
which was neither uſcful nor ornamental, is nowlaid afide. 


— 
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7. Titles of books; as, Miltor's Paradiſe loſt, 
Thomſon's Seaſons, Butler's Hudibras. 

8. Every ſentence introduced as ſpoken by a- 
nother ; as, And God ſaid, Let there be light, 
and there was light. | 

9. The firſt word of a quotation, introduced 
In a direct form, thus, Pythagoras ſays, © Reve- 
«rence thyſ{cif.” But when brought in obliquely, 
or after a. comma, a capital, is unneceſſary ; as, 
Flats obſerves, “that God geometrizes.“ 
to. Words having a conſiderable ſtreſs of the 
Author's meaning; as, the Reformation, the 
Reſtoration, the Revolution, the Conſtitution. 

11. The Pronoun I, and the Interjection O; 
as, I fpeak. Hear O heavens! 

12. Every line or verſe in Poetry. 

13.. Sometimes a whole word or ſentence is 
put in capitals ; as, JEHOVAH; THE LORD 
OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS ;——But capitals 
ſhould never be written in the middle, or at the 
end of words, among ſmall letters ; as, letTer, 
worD.—except in Anagrams, * 
| N FIGURES 

* Ar ANAGRAM is one word changed into another, 
dy tranſpoſing the letters of which it is compoſed; as, 


If you tranſpoſe what ladies wear, VEIL. 
ill plainly ſkew what barlots are; VILE. 
Change it again, and it will ſhew 
What all mankind defire to do; LIVE. 
Again, if you tranſpoſe the ſame, 
You'l! ſee an ancient Hebrew name. LEVI. 


This kind of wit, together with the Chronegram, 
Acroftic, and ſeveral ether o conceits, is moſtly gone 
inte diſuſe. See SPECTATOR, Ne. 60. 


7 
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FIGURES and NUMERAL LETTERS. * 


I 11 XI 30 XXX 
II 12 XII 40 XL 
III 13 AUF „ L 

IV iz4 XIV | 50 LX 

WW, 15 XV 70 LXX 
VI 16 XVI bo LXXX 
VII 17 XVIII go XC 
VIII lis XVIII wo C / 
IX 19 XIX | co Dorly 
X 20 XX {|ro00 MorClh 


ABBREVIATIONS.+ 


i bat is an abbreviation ? 
r 
the whole word ; as, 
A. B. or B. A. Batchelor of Arts. 
A. M. or M. A. Maſter of Arts. 
A. M. alſo, in the Year of the World. 
C 3 A. M. 


»- 
OO Gw owmepyw » » 


* A leſs 8 letter, before a greater, muſt be taken 


from it; as, IV, 4; IX, 9; XL, 40, XC, 90, &c. a leſs, 


after a greater, muſt be added ; as, VE. 0; XI, v3 
LX, 60; CX. 116; &c. ---Acameral leſs than 1000, "with 


'- a line drawn. over it, fignifies ſo many thouſands ; as, 


V, 5000; LX, 60,000; M, 1000,000, &c. 

+ The great variety of abbreviatious and contractions 
formerly uſed, ſuch as E. g. Exempli gratia, as for exam- 
ple; i. e. id eſt, that is; viz. to wit, yn, then; yt, that. 
&c. &c. are now generally rejected. Contractions uſed 
in books of arts and ſciences, zre explained by thoſe who 
introduce them. 
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A. M. alfo, Before Noon. 
P. M. After Noon. 
A. D. in the Vear of our Lord. 
B. D. Batchelor in Divinity. 
D. D. Doctor in Divinity. 
8. T. P. Profeſſor of Divinity. 
V. D. M. Minifler of the Word of God. 
M. D. Doctor of Medicine. 
LL. D. Doctor of Laws. 
J. U. D. Doctor of Laws. 
F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
F. S. A. Fellow of the Society of Antiquarians, 


With many others, (by far too venerable for ver- 
nacular appearance, and infinitely too profound 
for mere Mothertonguemongers; which ſhow that 
Larm was the language of ſcience, before her 
daughters came of age,” 


OF POETRY, OR VERSIFICATION. 

What is verfification ? 

The arrangement of a certain namber of ſyl- 
lables in a line, according to certain meaſures cal- 
led feet, which, whether in .Rhyme * or Blank 
verſe, + are named according te their order and 
time ; thus, ; 


Pyrrhic * uo ſhort das, mirror. 
Lamb. Fort and long employ. 


5 Trochee 


* Rhyme is the termination of two or more lines with 
the ſame ſtrong vowel, but different conſonants. 

+ Blank verſe is a harmonious diſpoſition of certain 
ſyllables into Poetic feet, without regard to ſimilar 
endings. h 
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Trochee © eng and ſbort joyful, 
Spondee © © tao long ſometimes, 
Anapeſt. © two ſhort and one long undertake, 
Dactylus one long and two ſhort audible, 


Every one of theſe names is an example of its 
own kind of feet, by one or other of which, ei- 
ther pure or mixed, all the different kinds of 
Engliſh verſe may be Teanned, * 


Iamsic MEasurz is the moſt general in 
Engliſh Poetry; it may conſiſt of any number 
of fect not exceeding fix, or at moſt ſeven ; as, 


With ral viſh'd ears, 
The mon} arch hears, 
Aſſames | the god, - 
Aﬀects | t6 nod, 

And ſecms | t6 ſhake | the ſpheres. 


NG more | by va|ry'd pas |sſuns beat, 
O gent ly guide | my pill grim feet 
To find | thy herſmit cell; 
Where, in | ſome pure | ind efquil fy, 
Beneath | thy ſoft | indul| gent eye, 
The mo [deſt vir ſtùes dwell, 


HE ſces | proud grin | deur's me ſ teor-ray, 

And ſeals | the n3jtions' aw | ful doom; 

HE yields | t6 joy | the fes|tive day, 

Th&a ſweeps | the lengtk| nlog ſhade, | And mirks | them 
for | the tomb. | 


Can muſic ſoothe the deafen'd ear? 
Will hope's gay ſtream repel the tide ? 
Will pray'r recal the diſtant year? 

Or pity touch the heart of pride? 


i * 8 


* Pointipg out the poetic ſeet, by aſcertaining the long 
and ſhort ſyllables in a verſe, is called 8CANNING it. 
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luambic meaſure is often diverſified with a 
Trochee, a Spondee, Or a Pyrrhic foot. 'The 


moſt common variation is a Trochee in the be- 


ginaing of the line, or after a pauſe ; as, 
Pride aul | is dim lng bt | the dleſt | Sbodes, 
Men would | be an] gels, an{ gels wuld | be gods. 
Man is | the n6/bler growth I bar realms | ſipply, 
And ſouls | Are rĩipſen'd in | bur nor] thern ſky. 

A Spondee is ſometimes introduced, in this 
meaſure, by the emphaſis? falling on a ſyllable 
which ſhould be regularly ſhort, and is moſtly 


preceded or followed by a Pyrrhic, which va- 


ries the harmony without altering the time ; as, 

Know then | this trüth { (enGugh { för min | t6 know) 

Virtue | alone | is apf ow, 

Then fidm | bis clae{ing efes { thF form kl part, 

And the | liſt pang | ſhall tear | thee from |} his heart; 

Life's i] dle bazInEfs it | 6ne giſp ] be o'er, 

The miſe | forgot, | ind thou | belov'd | nb more. 
Txaoc hate Mrasuat may conſiſt of one, two, 


or three feet, the lines being concluded with a 


ſtrong ſyllable ; 8s, 
. On thy | hind 
Let 
85 ſhil I. 

Lofty | Fökt, | xofich the 1 ſky. 
Vital | ſpark 6f | heav'nly | flame, 
Quit, O | quiit this | mortal | frame; 

Trembling | koping | ling*ring | fly ing * 
O the | pain, | blits of | Iyiag; 
Ceaſe fond | nã ture { ceaſe thy | ftrife, 

And | let me | lingulh | iat6 | life. 


* A different feeble vowel, following a ſtrong one in 
the end of a line, does not violate the rhyme, 
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Bid the warbling nine retire, 
Venus, ſtring thy ſervant's lyre ; / 
Love ſhall! be my endleſs theme, 
Pleaſure ſhall triumph o'er fame. 


Frochaic verſe becomes Iambic, by ſetting off 
the odd ſyllable at the beginning of the line ; 


thus, 
Viſtzl ſpark | 6f hẽav'n ly flime, &c. 


AnartsTtic Mzasuxz may conſiſt of two, 


three or four feet, the. firſt foot being often an 


n Lamb. , as, 
Thus ſöng | cöuld prevail 
O'er death | 5nd ö er hell. 


Yet my reed | (hill reſound ! thro the grove, 
With the ſame | ſad chmplaint it bEgan ; 

H6w ſhe ſmil'd, | and I coũld | n6t but love; 
Was faith]ltſs, ind IT | 3m ündöne. 


It wis then | by the cave | ff 5 moũn taln reclin'd, 
A berl mit his night] ly complaint i this began ; 

Thò' mourn | fül his num bers, his (Gul} was rEſign'd : 
He thought | 3s & (age, | büt he felt äs & man, 


It was thus by the glare of falſe ſcience betray'd, 
That leads, to bewilder; and dazzles, to blind; 

My thoughts wont to roam, from ſhade onward to ſhade, 
Deſtruction before, me and ſorrow behind. 


DactyLic Masvnx may conſiſt of one, two, 
or three Dactyls, introduced by a feeble ſyllable, 
and terminated by a flrong one; as, 

A \ cobltr thére wäs 5nd he Niv'd In 4 ſtäll, 
Which + ſerv'd him för i kitchen for | parlour and . hall; 
Nö | coin In bis pocket, no jcare In kis | pate ; 

Ns zm] bitlon h£ , L.3d, ind nò düns at his gate, 
Dactylic 


— — 


— — 
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Dactylic meaſure becomes Anapeſtic, by ſet- 
ting off an Iambic foot in the beginning of the 


line; * as, 


A cbbller thire wis J ind be Ed in 1 Gall, Er. 
DIRECTIONS FOR READING. 


1. Acquire a perfect knowledge of the ſounds of 
the letters, and the quantity of ſyllables. 

2. Do not gueſs at the pronunciation of a word; 
but go over the ſyllables, one by one, then 
pronounce it clearly and diſtinctly. 

3. Let the tone of voice, in reading, be exactly 
the ſame as in ſpeaking. 

4+ Read ſo loud as to be diſtinctly heard, but 
not louder. 

5. Obſerve well the pauſes, and accents, and 
never ſtop but where the ſenſe will admit. 

6. Humour your voice a little, according as the 


ſubje& may require. 


7. Do not read too ſaſt, left you get a habit of 


ſtammering 


2 — 1 hs 4 


* Thus, all verſes, of two ſyllaþle-feet, may be either 
taken for Iambic, or Trochaic; and all three-ſyllable feet, 
for Anapeftic, or DaRylic; the harmony of Engliſh Verſe, 
depending, on the return of emphatic and wor-emphetic 
ſyllables, rather than on the metrical feet. For, ſyllables 
which are by derivation, nature, or poſition long, are 
often put for ſhort ones; and ſyllables ſhort by pelition, 
ſubſtituted in place of long ones; accent and quantity 
deing uſed indiſcriminately, and ſtrength allowed to ſup- 
ply the place of length. | 


_ " 
— —— Ss 
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ſtammering, adding or omitting words; and, 
if poſſible, let your underſtanding keep pace 
with your tongue. 

Read flow, and all the other graces 

Britt follow, in their proper places. 

8. Diſtinguiſh the more ſignificant words in each 
ſentence, by a natural, forcible, and varied 
- Emphaſis, | 

.g9. Accompany the emotions and paſſions which 
your words expreſs, by correſpondent tones, 
looks, and geſtures, 

10. In reading Verſe, pronounce every word juſt 
| as if it were proſe, obſerving the pauſes,- and 
accents; and if it be not harmonions, the 
poet, and not the reader, is to blame. 


In Rhyme, when the end of a line will not 
admit of a comma, as, 


d his temptations lewd'ly Me inclinꝰd 
Her ſoul, and for an apple damn'd mankind, 


raiſe your voice a little, and make a ſhort 
pauſe, to give notice that the line is ended; 
that is giving the poet as much aſſiſtance as 
the reader can afford without wronging himſelf. 

| THE 


* „% % Whether we receive our ideas from the ear, as 
in CONVERSATION, from the memory, as in RECITING, 
or from the eye, as in READING, we ſhould be careful te 
expreſs them nearly in the ſame manver, and with that 
pteatag variety which nature directs. Pur when we 
acquire unnatural tones, dy imitating others, we generally 
fall into affectation, which is always diſguſting. 


— — —— — — 
= 


s 2 | 12 

PARTS OF SPEECH; 
O R. | | 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF WORDS. 


He many kinds of worde, or parts of ſpeech, 
are in the Engh/h Language? 5 
Nine: 1. the Article, 2. the Noun, 3. the 


Adjective, 4. the Pronoun, 5. the Verb, 6. the 


Adverb, 7. the Prepoſition, 8. the Conjunction, 
9. the Interjection. | 


I THE ARTICLE.» 


What is en article? 
A part of ſpeech ſet before common names, 


to limit their vague ſigniſication; as, man, 4 


man, #he man ; day, a day, the day. 
How many articles are there? 
Two: a or an called the indefinite article; and 


the, called the definite article; as, an age, the 


age; à year, the year; an hour, the hour. + 
II. 


* From the Latin word Articulus, a little joint. 

+ A or an denotes individuals as unknown. A is pla- 
ced before words beginning with a conſonant; as, a king, 
a queen; 47, before words beginning with a vowel, or 5 
mute; as, an emperor, an empreſs, an heir, an heireſs; and 
ſignifies 6-24; as, one king, &c, without determining 
what particular one is meant. It is only prefixed to 
nouns of the ſingular number. The denotes individuals 
as known. Tt points out ſome particular one; as, the 
king of Britain, the empreſs of Ruflia, &c. It is prefixed 
to nouns Citzer ſingular or plural. 


— 
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II. THE NOUN. * 

What is a noun, or ſubſtantive? _ 

The name of every thing—that is the object 
of our ſeveral ſenſes, reflection or underſtanding, 
and is either proper or common. 

What is a proper name? > 

The name of an individual; as, London, James, 
Thames, January, Wedneſday, &c. 

What is a common name ? 

The name of one or more claſſes of individ- 
vals; as, animal, vegetable, man, beaſt, city, river, 
tree, flower, earth, ſtone, clay, ſand, month, day, 


+ Joy, grief, love, fear, + &c. 


oxy many accidents belong to nouns ? 
Three: number, gender, and caſe. 
D O F 


* From the Latin word Nomen, a name. 

+ The direrfity of objects being ſo great as to render 
it impoſhble to give a name of every individual, it has 
been found expedient to arrange them under certain 
claſſes, the names of which are more eaſily acquired ; fo 
that, referring unknown objects to their proper claſſes, 
we, not only ſupply the ſeeming want of proper names, 
but give a preciſion and permanence to language, with- 
out which it could not poſſibly be either learned or un- 
derſtood,---or applied to the purpoſes of reaſonmg or ſci- 


ence: common names are, therefore, the moſt eſſential 


part of language. 

Names may be divided into three ſorts, viz. 1. Natural; 
as, animal, vegetable, man, tree, &c. which are immedi- 
ately formed by the Author of Nature. 2. Artificial; as, 
houſe, ſhip, watch, &c. which are formed by the art of 
man. 3- Abſtract; as, flight, whiteneſs, hareneſs, length, 
breadth, depth, &c. which are abſtracted from their neceſ- 
ſary ſubjects, by the more refined powers of imaginations 


-hoſe, deer, ſheep; in which the ſingular is diſ- 
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OF NUMBER 
M bat is meant by number? | 
The diſtinction of one from more. 
Flow many numbers are there ? | 
Two: the fingular, fignifying one; and the 
plural, more than one; as, pen, pens; tree, trees; 
leaf, leaves; child, children; brother, 
How it the plural number formed ? 
1. By adding : to the ſingular; as, boy, boys; 
girl, girls; town, towns; village, villages. 

. Nouns ending in ch, , /r, and x, take es 
in the plural; as, — churches; bluſh, bluſh- 
es; meſs, meſſes; box, boxes; crutch, crutches. 

3. Nouns ending in f or fe, are often changed 
into ver; as, calf, calves ; knife, knives; wolf, 
wolves ; ſelf, ſelves :—others follow Rule 1. as, 
chief, chiefs; grief, griefs; dwarf, dwarfs. 

4+ Nouns ending in y, preceded by a conſonant, 


take iet in the plural; as, berry, berries ; cherry, 
. cherries; merey, mercies; but, when y is preceded 
by a vowel, the plural is formed by Rule 1. as, 
joy, joys; delay, delays ; eflay, eſſays. 


5. Nhuns ending in ir make er in the plural; 
as, axis, axes; thetis, theſes ; emphaſis, empha- 


ſes; eee ww ear 


6. Some are alike in both numbers ; as, fern, 


tin- 
Fs 


* Nouns, being the names of ſubſtances, muſt be a- 
dapted to ſhew whether we ſpeak of one object, oro: 


more than one. 


— 
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tinguiſned by the article; thus, a fern, a hoſe, a 
deer, a ſheep. 

7. Same nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they expreſs, have only the ſingular; as, 
gold, ſilver, wheat, barley, rice, pride, ſloth. 

$. Some, which art or nature has formed 
double, have only the plural; as, bowels, lungs, 
tongs, ſciſſars, bellows, aſhes, wages, news. 

9. Some nouns, introduced from other lan- 
guages, retain their original plural; as, cherub, 
cherubim ; radius, radii; beau, beaux. 

10. Some are irregular; as, man, men; woman, 
women; ox, oxen; foot, feet; gooſe, geeſe; die, 
dice; penny, pence; and many others. 

11. Proper names want the plural; except 
when a race, or family, is meant; as, the 
Campbells, the Howards, in which caſe the pro- 


per name becomes a common one. 


OF CENDER. * 


What is meant by gender ? 

The diſtinction of nouns, according to their 
ſex, or want ef ſex. 

How many genders are there ? 

Three: the maſculine + denoting the male 
ſex; the feminine, t the female ſex; and the 
neuter, 9 denoting inanimate objects, and thoſe 
whoſe ſex is not known. | 


D 2 The 


MC 


— 


From Genus a ſex or kind. 
+ From Mas, the male kind. f From Femina, a woman. 
Venter, Latin, neither. In the Engliſh Language, 
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The different Sexes are ſometimes diftinguiſhed 
by different words. 


Maſe. Tem. Maſe. Fem. 
batchelor maid, virg. king queen 
boy vl lad laſs 

boar E lord lady 
brother ſiſter man , woman 
bridegroom bride moor moriſco 
buek doe milter ſpawner 
bull cow nephew niece 
bullock ' beifer rake jilt 

cock hen ram ewe 
drake © duck ſon daughter 
duke ducheſs ſloven ſlut 
earl. + | counteſs ſultan ſultana 
father mother ſtag hind 
gander gooſe ſteer - heifer 
hero heroine uncle aunt 
horſe mare widower widow 
huſband wife wizard witch 

| I. Some 


every male animal, and none elle, is in the maſculine 
gender; every ſemale, and none elle, in the feminine ; 
and every animal, euhoſe ſex is not known, as well as 
every inanimate object, in the neuter; except when iua- 
nimate objects are perſonified ; as, Death is common to 
all, he ſpares neither rich nor poor.---The Earth is the 


mother of man; be brings forth his food. 


** The chaſtity of the Engliſh Language, which, in 
common uſage, diſtinguiſhes by genders, no wards but 
© what ſignify beings male and female, gives thus a fine 
opportunity for the proſopopeia [perſoniticaticon]; a 
* beauty unknown in other languages, where every word 
is maſculine or feminine.“ -LoRDο Kaims Elem. of Crit, 


* 
- * 
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ing in eſe, 
Maſe. Fem. Maſc. Fem. 
abbot abbeſs 2 miſtreſs 


baron baroneſs prieſt prieſteſs 


count counteſs prince princeſs 
elector eleQreſs poet poete ſs 
emperor empreſs prophet ropheteſs 
governor governeſs finger Pogfireſ 
heir heireſs ſorcerer ſorcereſs 
{ Hoſt hoſteſs traitor traitreſs 
b jew 2 tutor tutreſs 
| ion lioneſs victor victreſs 


marquis marchioneſs viſcount viſcounteſs 


Some nouns ending in or, in the maſculine, have” 
a iz in the feminine; as, 


Maſc. Fem. 
adminiſtrator - adminiftratrix 
doQtor doctrix 
executor executrix 
a heritor heritrix 
teſtator teſtatrix 
N OF CAS E S. * 
What is meant by caſes ? 
The different alterations or modifications 
D 3 which 


80 called from cado to fall, becauſe they naturally 
fall or flow from the Nominative, which is therefore 
named the ſtraight caſe, as the reſt are called oblique. 
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which may happen to a noun by termination or 
prepoſition. * ARR 
How many caſes are there ? Pk 4 
Six: the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Ac- 
cnſative, Vocative, and Ablative. 
What does the nominative caſe denote ? 
The nominative denotes the name of any per- 
ſon or thing ; as, man, a man, the man. 
What does the genitive caſe denote? 
The genitive denotes property or poſſeiſion ; 
as, man's | life, or the life of man; Diana's 
chaftity, or the chaſtity of Diana, 
What 


* Some languages vary the terminations, or endings 
of their nouns, to point out their different connections, 
- &c. Others allow the noun to remain the ſame, expreC- 
ſing its relation to, and connection with other words by 
the help of prepoſitions. Engliſh nouns, the Genitive 
excepted, have no different terminations, but their dif- 
ferent connections are expreſſed by prepoſitions, anſwer- 
ing the ſame purpoſe which different terminations do in 
other languages: therefore, it is of ſmall importance 
whether we admit of two caſes, formed: by terminations, - 
or fix, formed by prepoſitions: only by enumerating 
the fix caſes, we point out the relation between nouns 
and their correſpondent prepoſitions, and preſerve, in 
ſome meaſure, the analogy between the Engliſh and the 
Latin Languages, that thoſe who have learned the one 
may. not be perplexed with a new ſet of terms in learn- 
ing the other. 

+ This termination appears to be derived from our 
Saxon anceſtors, who formed many of their genitives 
by affixing es tothe nominative caſe; as, James, — 
Smith, Smithes; inſtead of which e we now uſe thy apo- 
trophe; as, James's, Smith's, &c.. 


—— — — — —— — — — 
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What does the dative caſe denote ? 


The datiue denotes giving, or doing ſome- 


thing to a perſon or thing; and is known by ha- 
ving the prepoſition to or for prefixed ; as, I 
ſent the goods 10 Leith, where they were ſhipped 


for Holland. 


What does the accuſative caſe denote ? 

The accuſative is the ſubject, or object, on 
which the action implied in an active verb, ter- 
minates; as, I love John, I make a pen. 

What does the vocative caſe denote? 


The vocative calls upon a perſon, or thing; 


as, O fooliſh man! O earth! earth! 

What does the ablative caſe denote ? 

The ablative indicates the cauſe and manner 
of an action, or the inſtrument with which it is 
done; and is known by the prepofitions with, 
in, by, from, thro' ; as, He writes with a pen. 
They live in the country. He. paſſed by the 
door. She came from France. It was carried 


thro” the city. 

How are nouns declined ? 

In the following manner. 

Singular, Plural. 
Nom. a book Nom. books 
Gen. a book's, or off Gen. books', er of 
x a book books 
Dat. to or for a book] Dat. to or for books 
Acc. a book Acc. books 
Voc. O book Voc. O books 
Abl. with, in, by, from, Abl. with —books. 
thro? a book. RULES 


| 
' 
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RULES OF SYNTAX 


"SF E:.L 
When two nouns come together, implying poſ- 


- fefſion, the latter governs * the former with (8) + 
added to it, in the genitive; as, 

| This is Joba's book. A. beggar's ſong is more 
x chearful than a tbief*'s. Man's fall is man's miſ- 
| fortune. Have you read Pee Homer? Four 
i kings contended for that king's crown. Can you 
7 put theſe needles thro? this need[e*s eye? Here are 
1 Jobn, James and Robert's ſhares. x 

i | Then ſhall mar's pride and dulneſs comprehend 

GO His action, paſfions, being's uſe and end. 


f III. THE ADJECTIVE. + 
| What it an adjettive ? 
A word expreſſing the quality or property of 


* One word is faid to govern another, when it cauſes 
it to be in a.certain caſe. 

+ The enitive of nouns ending in 5, is frequently de- 
noted by adding only the apoſtrophe; as, Cyrus' travels, 
the Printers* Grammar, the Ladies' Memorandum Book; 
for the travels of Cyrus, the Grammar of the Printers, 
the Memorandum Book of. the Ladies. - 

From ad to, and jacio to caſt, or throw: the ad- 
jective being prefixed or affixed to nouns, to denote their 
qualities or properties; thus, good, bad; wile, fooliſh, 
rich, poor, virtuous, vicious, tall, ſhort, great, little, 
bountiful, niggardly induſtrious, ſlothful, honeſt, ſober, 
&c. are adjechves, expreſſing the qualities or properties 
of the noun man; as, 4 good man, a bad man, &c. So 
yellow, fine, hard, pure, precious, ſcarce, &c. are qua- 
lities or properties of the noun gold. Hence adjectives, 
depend on, and are inherent in ſuhſtantives, but can 
make na ſenſe by themſelves, 


9 
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a noun; as, good, bad, wile, fooliſh, rich, poor. 


How may an adjective be diſtinguiſhed from any 


ether part of ſpeech ? 
By affixing the word thing to it, with which it 


will make ſenſe; as, a good thing, a bad thing, 


a a hard thing, a ſoft thing. 


Are adjefives ever varied on account of num- 


ber, gender or caſe ? 


No: but they admit of degrees of compariſon. 

| How many degrees of compariſon are there? 

Fhree : the poſitive, the comparative, and the 
ſuperlative. 

What does the poſitive degree expreſs ? 

The ſimple quality or property itſelf, without 
comparing it with any other; as, my book is neat. 

What does the comparative degree expreſs ? 

It enlarges or decreaſes the quality of the 
thing, a degree from the poſitive; as, your book 
is neater than mine. 

What does the 1 uperlative degree expreſs ? 

It increaſes t 
higheſt, or diminiſhes it to the loweſt degree 
poſſible; as, his book is neateſt, * 

How 


* Sometimes the ſuperlative degree loſes its relative 
quality, and denotes only a very great exceſs or defect; 
ae, a moſt beautiful woman, a moſt learned man, that 
is, not the moſt beautiful woman, or learned man, that 
ever exiled, but perſons poſſeſſing the'e qualities in an 


eminent degree. 
NorTE 1. When more than three objects are compar- 


e ſenſe of the poſitive to the 


| 
| 
| 


ww 
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How is the comparative degree formed ? 
By adding er to the poſitive, when it ends with 

a conſonant, and r only when it ends with e. 

or, by prefixing the adverb more to it; as, ſweet, 
eter, or more ſweet; wile, wiſer, &c. 

How is the ſuperlative degree formed? 

By adding | or ęſt to the poſitive, or by pre- 
fixing moſt to it; as, fweet, ſweeteſt, or molt 
tweet ; wiſe, &c. or, by prefixing very, exceed- 
ingly, infinitely, extremely to it ; as, very ſweet. 


EXAMPLES. 
Pof. Comp. Superl. 

Fine, finer, or more fine, fineſt, or moſt fine. 

— Cr, or more — ——eft, or moſt —- 
R U L E II. k 
The adverbs more and moff ſhould not be pre- 
fixed to adjectives compared by er * _ 
| 7 ould 


—— 
— — 
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- 6d, the comparative degree is repeated as often as there 


is gccaſion ; thus, 
Pof. Comp. Superl. , 
tine, finer, finer, finer, finer, &c. | fineſt. 

2. When only two objects are compared, the poſitive 
and comparative, not the ſuperlative, are uſed; as, A cer- 
tain man had two ſons, and the younger of them ſaid, &c. 

3. Adjectives expreſſing any qualityequally, in two or 
more objects, do not admit of compariſon; as, full, emp- 
ty, round, ſquare, double, triple, daily, yearly, &c. &c. 

4. Some adjectives are irregular; as, 


Poy. Comp. Supert, Po}. Comp. Super. 
good better beſt little leſs leaſt 
ul, bad worſe worſt | near nearer next 


—— — 
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ſhould er or gf be added when more or moft give 


2 more agreeable ſound ; as, 

London is larger than Paris. John is more 
prudent than Robert. Religion is the moſt chear- 
ſul thing in the world, and forbids nothing but 
what corrupts the purity of our minds. 

A judge is juſt, a chancellor jufter till, 

A gown-man learn'd, a biſſwp— what you will: 

Wiſe if a miniſter, but if a king, | 
More wiſe, more juſt, more learn'd---more every things 

What is the difference betevixt one, t tuo, three, 
c. and firſt, ſecond, third, &c.? 

One denotes ſimply the number ene, but firſt 
has reſpect to more; and two means the num- 
ber feu campletely, whereas ſecond means only 
the laft of two, and ſo of all the reſt. 

Ordinal adjectives are often improperly uſed ; 
thus, in the thirtieth and fifth year of his ma- 
jeſty's reign, for, in the thirty-fifth year, &c. 


IV. THE PRONOUN. * 


' 

What is @ pronoun ? | 

A word ſubſtituted in place of a noun, to pre- 
vent the too frequent repetition thereof. 

How may nouns and pronouns be diſtinguiſhed 
from the other parts of ſpeech ? 

Every word which makes ſenſe, with the words 

. 7 
* From pro for, and nomen a name; it being introdu- 


ced to remove the tedioufneſs and indecorum which 
would ariſe from the frequent uſe of names. 
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J ſpeak of prefixed to it, is either a neun or a 
"= pe I ſpeak of riches. I ſpeak of them. 

How many accidents belong to the pronoun ? 

The pronoun, being a proxy for the noun, has 
all the attributes, qualities and relations of its 
principal, viz. number, gender and caſe ; toge- 
ther with the diſtinction of perſons, *® - 

How many perſons are in diſcourſe ? 

There are threcaperſons or heads, which com- 
prehend all the branches of diſcourſe; ſor, we ei- 
ther ſpeak of ourſelves, to another, or of another. 

Hoc 


* Speech admits only of three ſubjects or objects; the 
perſon ſpeaking, the perſon ſpoken to, and the perſon or 
thing ſpoken of; very naturally named the firſt, ſecond, 
and third perſons: When a perſon ſpeaks of himſelf, he 
uſes the word 7, which is the firſt perſon; when he ſpeaks 
to another he uſes the word thou or you, which is the 


ſecond perſon; when he ſpeaks concerning a perſon or 


thing, he uſes the word he, he, or it (according as the 
perſon or thing ſpoken of is maſculine, feminine, or neu- 
ter) which are all the third perſon; but, as the ſpeakers, 
the perſons ſpoken to, and the perſons, or things ſpoken 
of may be many, each of theſe pronouns has a plural, 
viz. We the firit, ye or you the ſecond, and they the third 

erſon. Nouns, except when in the vecative caſe, are 
all of the third perſon; and, as we often know no more 
of their character, or ſex, than what we learn from the 
diſcourſe, it has been found neceſſary, in the formation 
ef language, to mark their genders, by the triple diſtinc- 
tion of he, /be, it. But the firſt and ſecond perſons be- 
ing always preſent, and known by their appearance, 
dreſs, &c. it would be ſuperfluous to mark by art, whit 
is already ſufficiently apparent. 
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Mow many binds of pronouns are there ? 
Five: perſonal, relative, interragative, demon- 
ftrative, and indefinite. 

Which are the perſonal pronoun: 7 

I, thou, he ſhe it, and their plurals we, ye or 
yon, and they, are called perſonal pronouns, be- 
cauſe they ſtand immediately I place of the 
name of 10 ome perſon or thing. 

Which are the relative and interrogative pronoums ® 

Who, which, what, and that, are called rela- 
tive pronouns when they refer to ſome preceding 
ſubſtantive called the antecedent ; but when they 


, aſk a queſtion, they are called interrogative pro- 


nouns. ＋ 
Which are the demonflrative pronouns ? 
T his and that, with their plurals theſe and thoſe, 
— bis is applied to objects ncar us, that to ob- 
E jets 


_ * When perſonal pronouns have /-/f (in the piural 


feltve:) added to them; as, myſelt, himſelf, themſelves, 


&c. they generally denote that the action mentioned 
falls on the perſon _— in which 55 they are called 
reciprocal pronouns ; as, he ruins himpelf by his extrava- 
gance. Sometimes um or /e/f is a to imply contra- 


. ©, riety, or expreſs a thing with greater emphaſis; as, I 


wrote it with my own hand, I'i: do it . 
+ Relative pronouns refer to a ſubject which is ante- 
cedent, definite, and known; as, It was Swift who wrote 
the Tale of = Tub. 
Interrogatives refer to a ſubject which 7s Kubſoquin? 
indefinite, and unknown, and which the anfwer will 
aſcertain; ns, Who wrote the Tale of a Tub? 4 N 


* 
* 


What, when a relative, includes its antecedent; 
do what you pleaſe, for, de that (or the thing) w 
you pleaſe. 


* 72 2 — — — — _ 
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— at a N as, this is mine, that-is yours. 
They are frequently reckoned 55 * 


Which are the indefinite pronouns ? 
Some, any, one, none, each, &c. are called in- 


definite pronouns, becauſe they exprefs nothing 


diltin& or determined. 


VARIATIONS OF, THE PRONOUNS, + 


Nom. Gen. 
Sing, I © my, mine 
8 Per, Ply u. We our, ours 
thy, thine 
your, yours 
=; 
her, hers 
its Z 
3. Per. Plu. They 5 theirs 


* * When, this, that, one, ouch, any, ſome, many, 
wk &c. do not ſupply the place of nouns, they are not 
operly pronouns; and, when they do not expreſs the 
ality or property of nouns, they are not adjectives; 
— they are, by ſome, called pronominal articles; 
and, as their principal uſe is to define and aſcertain, they 
are more properly reckoned articles than any thing oils. 
Sometimes they are called diſtributives. 
+ Pronouns may be declined thus ; 
2 1. Per. King. Piu. ; 
Nom. 1! We 
Gen. My, mine, or of me Our, ours, or of us 
Dat. "To, or for me To, or for us 
Acc. Me 13 Us 
Voc. 4. = — 
Abl. With, is, Rt from, With —- us. 
| through me. And ſo of all the ** 
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RELATIVE. F 


N. 4 
Maſ. & Fem. 8. P. Who whoſe whom 
Neut. S. P. Which —— Which 


1, RU LE III. 

When a pronoun and ſubſtantive come toge- 
ther denoting poſſeffibn, the latter governs the 
former in the genitive ; as, 

My book is fine paper. His houſe is very ele- 
gant. Our plan is better than theirs ; but theirs 
is more coſtly than ovre. 


My name is Norval : on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flock ; a frugal ſwain, 
Wheſe cenſtant cares were to increaſe his ftore, 
And keep, his only fon, my/elf, at home. 


2. RULE VV. 

Pronouns muſt agree, in number and gender, 
with the names for whioh they ſtand; or to 
which hey refer; * as, 

E 2 This 


"My, thy, her, eur, your, their, are Sometimes called 
proneminal adjectives. They are uſed when the name, 
to which they refer, is exprefſed.-----Mine, tbine, bers, | 
ours, yours, theirs, when the name is not expreſſed; as, 


my Knife is ſharper than yours; your book is neater than 


mine; our laws are better than theirs. &c. 

Mine and thine are frequently uſed before a vowel, 
b mute; as, thine eye, mine ear, thine honour, Oc. 

Pronouns of the firſt and third perſons want the voca- 
tive, as they cannot be called upon or addreſſed. 

* One word is ſaid to agree with another, when it is of 
the ſame perſon, zumber, gender, &c. with it. 


— 


— — -- — — -» » 
— — we Ũ œ ꝗ ͤqop oy vw 


* 
1 


= 
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This is the boy who wrote the letter, 'be ſpells 
well. This is the girl who read laſt, is a 
fine ſcholars 755 brother and / built this houſe, 
and ⁊ve intend to dwell in it. The ſpring return- 


ed with its towers, but no leaf of mit arole. 


Jo. RULE,Y.., 10 wt 

The Relative s belongs to perſons . 
to thiags ; *- as, Fu 

The man «obo ſp Nl nth ſhall be honoured. 

This is the girl far told the ſtory. That is the 

houſe cobhich was lately burnt: denn. n are 


the trees 5which we planted. 


4. RULE vi. 


- When: two. perſons or things are  compared-0 or 
contraſted, in A ſentence, and there, i is occaſion 


— ** — 8 ah. Ahh. th. 


* o is aſed when we inquire for a man's Name; as, 
wwho is that man? what when we would know his occu- 
pation, & c. as, evhat is that man; which when we want 
to diſtinguiſh one of two or more perſons, or things; «s, 
awhich of the men, which of the roads, &ec, 

That is applied, as a relative, indi {criminately to 
perſons and things: Tho' it ſeems moſt properly applied 
to irrational animals; as, the dog that caught the hare. 
The horſe that won the race.---That is ſometimes uſed 
as a relative pronoun, ſometimes as a demonſtrative pro- 
noun, and ſometimes as a conjunction; as, Do that that is 


: right; for, do that, or the thing which is right, ---See that 


that that is right be done; for, fee that the thing which is 
right be done. I think that that that that man did was 


tight; bars! I think that the thing which that man did 
was right... 
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to repeat them, that is uſed to hgnify the firſt 
mentioned; this, the laſt ; as, 

Virtue. ennables the mind; vice debaſcs it: 
that inſpires the mind with true courage; 4 
fills it with abjec: timidity. 

Fit and loft, former and latter, one and 
other correſpond in the ſame manner. 


Though the utility of pronouns in language 
be abundantly evident, yet, when they occafion 
ambiguity, or confuſion in the ſenſe, the nous 
itſelf, and not the pronoun ſkould be uſed ; as, 

Let' my heir give, as a legacy, to Thomas, | 
a korſe out of my ftable; which he pleafes. 
James and = ditered yeſterday, and he uſed 
him very | 
« All Til, with the king and queen's ſo 
ample promiſes to hᷣim [the Lord Chancellor] fo 
few hours before conferring the place on ano» 
ther, and the Duke of York's manner of re- 
ceirisg him after he had been ſhut up with bm, 
as he was informed, might very well excuſe him, 
for thinking he had ſome ſhare in the affront be 
bad undergone.” CLARENDON. ' 


V. THE VERB. ® 


What it @ Verb? | 
A word which denotes being, doings or ſuf. 


fering. | 
E 3 F, Being 


From Verbum, a word: It being the principal word 


in langaage, without which, exprefled or W ns 
lentence can exit. 


1 
14 
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j | | t. Being denotes exiſtence ſimply, of in ſome 
WW: ſituation, poſture or circumſtance; as, to be, to 
de weary, to ſtand, to fit, to languiſh, &e. 

_ 2. Doing denotes all manner of action; as, to 

1.4 kap, to dance, to labour, to teach, to learn. 

3. Suffering denotes the impreſſions which 
. or things receive when acted upon; as, 
| | I am taught, he is bruiſed, they are ſold. 

{418 How may verbs be known from other wordt? 
1 Every word, which makes ſenſe, when placed 
after a noun or pronoun, in the nominative caſe, 
is a verb; as, man exiſts, boys play, trees grow, 
1 I ſtand, you fit, we appreached, he labours. . 
le  _ - Zow many kinds of verbs are there? 


Four: . Subſtantive, active, paſſive, and nenter 
hut is a verb ſubſtantive? _ - 
That which denotes the being of an object; 
as, I am, thou art, he is, we are, ye or you are. 
M bai is a varb attive? 3 
That which. expreſſes an action implying an 
agent acting, and an object acted upon; as, John 
loves learning. Here Fohn is the agent, 
the verb, and {earring the object acted upon. 
What is a verb paſſive? 
| That which expreſſes a paſſion or ſuffering, or 
i: the xeceiving of an action. It implies an agent 
| and object, like the verb active, but with this 
ij | difference, that the object of a paſſive verb takes 
we lead, and is followed by the agent; as, learn- 
ing is loved by John. Here learning is the object, 
it loved the verb, and eln the agent, * 
Uh 5 at 


« % 
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What it a ver neuter ? 
That which fignifies an action that has no par- 
tieular object whereon to fall, but which termi- 
nates wholly in the agent; as, I ſtand, you run, 
we dance, ſhe ſings, they leap. 
Hoco are verbs varied, or conjugated ? 
By perſon, number, mode, tenſe, and voice. 
How many perſons have verb: ? 
Three: firſt, ſecond, and third; agreeing with 
the perſonal pronouns I, thou, he, &c. 
How many numbers have verb? 
Two: fingular and plural; alſo agreeing with 
the numbers of the noun and pronoun. 
What is meant by mode ? | 
The manner of repreſenting the action or paſ- 


| 


ſion of the perſon, or nominative; thus, 


1. When any thing is fimply declared, or a 
queſtion aſked, it is called the indicative * modez 
as, I wrote, he did not read, will you go? 

2. When it is commanded or intreated, it is 
ealled the ivtperative + or precativez |} as, write 


ye, Jet them write, let us behave. 


3. When mentioned conditionally, the cen- 

junctive; 9 as, if I write, although ye behave. 
4. When expreſſing the liberty of the agent, 
or the poſlibility of the action, the potential; F 
ns, 


— r 


* From iadico, to ſhew or declare. 
+ From impero, to command. 
From precor, to pray. 
From con together, and ungo to join. 
From Potentialis (a pofſum) to be able, 
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as, I may write, he can write, they ſhould write. 

5. When expreſſing the fignification, without 
regard to perſon, number or time, the infinite; 
as, to read, to write, to hear, to underſtand. 

What is meont by tenſe ? 

The diſtinctions of time. 

Hero many tenſes, or times, are there ? 

Chiefly three: preſent, paſ?, and ſutures called 
indefinite; but, to expreſs an action, with ſore 
particular limitation, ſeveral other diſtinctions 
are made by prefixing the auxiliary, or helping 
verbs am, be, can, do, have, may, muſt, ſhall, &c. 
to the preſent of the indicative, or to one of the 
participles, whereby we can expreſs every idea, 
action or paſſion with the greateſt preciſion. 

How many voices are there ? 

Two: the active, expreſſing what is done by 
the agent; and the paſſive, expreſſing what is 
done to, or ſuffered by the agent. + 

IWhat is meant by a regular verb? 

That which forms its paſt time and participle 
palt; by adding d or ed to the preſent of the in- 

dicative ; as, I FG I have placed. 


* From inſinitiuus, without bounds. 
+ The perſons, numbers, modes, and tenſes, are called 
by the ſame names in each of the voices.---The variation 
of the verb is partly made by altering the ſyllables of the 
verb itſelſ; and partly by prefixing certain ſigns to the 
ſeveral tenſes.---If the manner of orming the tenſes in 
each mode, and the perſons in each tenſe, through the 
feveral parts of any ane verb, be obſerved and remem- 
cred, it may be readily applied to any other verb, 


* * 
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The conjugation of the regular Adive Verb 


643 1a vt 34 7.6 PLAC * , ; 
InD1catrrye Mont, Preſent time. * “ 
. 1 Perſon, 2 Perſa, 3 Perſon. 
Sing. I place, thou placeſt, he places «th: 
Plu. We place, ye, or you place, they pa. 


In this tenſe, the firſt perſon ſingular is the verb 
itfelf; as, place; the ſe ond ends in ff, of eff: as, placeſt: 
the third ends in 5 of th; as, place: or placetb; or, with 
the arziliary vo prefixed; as, I place, or do place; thou 
placeit, or doſt place; he places, 'or placeth, or does 
place, or doth place. The plural does not vary its ter- 
minations, and therefore the perſons can only be diſtin- 


guiſhed by their nominatives. 


This tenſe either repreſents an action as begun and 
carrying on; as, I place or am placing; or indefinitely; 
as, My daughters gmu/e themſelves with their muſic and 


painting, while I am buficd about the family affairs. 


Fe is uſed for I in the regal ſtyle; as, 

Oxr expreſs will and pleaſure is, that no man do trouble 
or moleſt any of our loyal and dutiful ſubjects, in, or for 
their lawful recreations #**# and of this Ve command 
all our Judges, #*#* to take notice. 


This deed, for thine eſpecial ſafety, 
Which we do tender as we dearly grieve 
For that which thou haſt done, muſt /end thee hence. 


Ye or you is uſed in the polite, and commonly in the 
familiar ftyle, inſtead of thou, in which caſe it requires 
a plural verb; as, yon are, you were; not, yau art, you 
was. But thou is uſed in our addreflles to Almighty God, 
and when we make a particular application to a jwrion; 
as, Theu art the man. | 


* 
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7 


= Paſt Imperſect.. 
S. I —ed, thou —edſt, he —ed. 
P. We —ed, ye — —ed, they —ed: 


Paſt Perfect. f BY 
S. I have —ed, thou haſt —ed, he has —ed: 
P. We have ed, ye—have—ed, they have—ed. 


Paſt Pluperfeft. fo 
S. I had—ed, *. thou hadſt—ed, he had—ed : 
P. We had--ed, ye—had—ed, they had ed. 


Future. 


* 


— 


— — 9 


* This tenſe is formed by adding d, or -ed; or, by 
prefixing did to the preſent; as, I placed, or did plnte, 
Kc. It repreſents an action as perfortned in fome period 
wholly paſt, without ſpecifying the time when; as, Is 
this the man who made the world a wilderneſs? who de- 
firozed the cities thereof? who opened not the houſe of 
his priſoners? | 

+ This tenſe is formed by prefiging the auxiliary HAVE 
and fubzoining ed ta the preſent. It reprefents an ac- 
tion as Wilbed at, and limited to ſome period extendin 
to the preſent; as, I have learned, in whatſoever Rate f 
am, therewith to be content. It is alſo uſed mdefimtely; 
as, We have eaten and drunken in thy preſence, and thou 
haſt taught in our ſtreets. 13 

+ This tenſe is ſormed by prefixing the auxiliary HAD 
and ſubzoining -ed to the preſent. It repreſents an ac- 
tion as finiſhed before ſome other action or incident, and 
is always followed by another verb in the paſt time; as, 
And when Herod had fought for Peter, and found him 
not, he examined the keepers, and commanded that they 
ſhould be put to death. 


\ 


| 
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Future. 
S. I ſhall, or will, thou ſhalt, or wilt—, &c. 
P, We ſhall, or wil—, ye—ſhall, or will—, &c. 


Imperative and Precative Modes. + 
S. Let me place, place thou, let him place: 


P. Let us—, ' Eye, or you, let them—. 
| Con- 


* The figns of this tenſe are Hall or will. It refers 
to an action not yet begun. 

Shall, in the firſt perſon, ſimply implies a future e- 
vent; as, 7 hall gs, in which I declare my willingneſs 
or reſolution fo go;---but, in the ſecond and third per- 
ſon it implies a command, injunction or threatening z 
as, Ye ball not eat of the tree of knowledge, neither 
ſhall ye touch it, leſt ye die. 

Will, in the firſt perſon, promiſes or threatens; as, 
I will bring the blind by à way that they know not; I 


will lead them in paths that they have not known. -I 


will ſet my face againſt that man, and will make him 2 


"gn and a proverb, and wel? cx him off from the midſt 


my people. | 

In aſking a queſtion, 07/7 is improper in the firſt per- 
ſon and hall in the ſeeond; as, will I go? Is it my own 
pleaſure to go?---ſhall T go? Is it your pleaſure that I go? 


f Let, in the Grft perſon ſingular, implies a wifh, pur- 
poſe, or reſolution; as, Let me dwell with hermits, let 


* me reſt on the cold earth, et me converſe in cottages, 

* may I but once more ſtand candidate tor aa immartal 

* crown,” Row. 
Let, in the firſt perſon plural, implies an exhortation; 


_ as, Let us, who are of the day, be ſober, &c. 


The ſecond perſon always implies a permiſſion or 
command ; as, 
Take me, crown me: 
Inveſt me with this royal wretchedneſs, 
Let me not know one happy minute more, 
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Conjunctive Mode. Preſent time. 


S. If I place, if thou place, if he place: 


P. If we place, if ye—place, if they place. 
Paſt Time. 
F. If I —ed, if thou —ed, if he —ed: 


P. If we —ed, if ye — —ed, if they —cd. 


Potential 
Be dark, thou fun, in one eternal night! 

And ceaſe, thou moo, to rule with paler light! 

Let, in the third. perſon, implies a nermiſion or com- 
mand; as, Let your children tell their children, and their 
children another generation.---Let the wicked forſake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him 
return to the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 

This mode has properly no perſons but the ſecond; as, 
let me, let us, let him, let them: that is, let you me, 
let you us, let yor him, let you them, &c. 

In this mode, there is always a conjunction, either 
exprefſed or underſtood, before the nominative, imply- 
ing a condition, ſuppoſition or doubt; and generally de- 
pending on ſome other verb, in the ſame ſentence, either 
before or after it.---Tt is formed like the Indicative mode, 
only the ſecond and third perſons fingular admit not of 
different terminations; thus, If I place, if thou place, 
if he place,---or, if I do place, if thou do place, if he do 


place.---If thou placed, or did place, &c. 


If thou /ave not thyſelf to night, to morrow thou 


- ſhalt be flain,---Beware let thou forget the Lord. 
Though hand join in hand, the wicked ſhall not go un- 


punithed.---Doth our law judge any man before it hear 


him, and 4:ow what he doth ?---O that I were as in 
months paſt !---7Vhether it were I or they, ſo we preach, 
und ſo ye believed. 


Some of the beſt Engliſh authors, both ancient and 
modern, obſerve this diſtinction; and the analogy of 
forming modes, requires it. 


— 
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Potential Mode. Preſent time. * 


S. I'may —, thou mayeſt —, he may —, 
P. We may —, ye —may —, they may —. 
or, I can — thou canſt —, &c. 


Paſt Imperfect. + 
S. I might —, thou mighteſt —, he might —, 


P. We might--, ye — might —, they might 


could —, couldeſt, &c. 
would —, wouldeſt, &c. 
or ſhould —, or ſhouldeſt, &c. 
F a Paſt 


0 


* 


* MAY and CAN, to which may be added MusrT, are 


the ſigns of this tenſe. May denotes the liberty of per- 


forming any action; as, I may write a letter; that is, I 
am at liberty, to write a letter. Can denotes both liber- 
ty and ability; as, I car write a letter; that is, I have 
both power and liberty to write a letter. Mit denotes 
an obligation to write; as, I muſt write a letter, that is, I 
cannot avoid writing a letter----either now or afterwards. 

+ MIGHT, COULD, WOULD, and SHOULD, are the ſigns of 
this tenſe. Might and could imply a conditional power, 
liberty or poſſibility of performing any action. MWanld 
implies an inclination, and ud an obligation; thus, I 
might write a letter; that is, there is nothing to hinder 
me from writing a letter, if I chufe to do it. I could 
write a letter, that is, Ihave both power and liberty to 
write a letter either now, or at {ome other period 
but the form of exprefiion ſeems to denote a want of in- 


C:ination. I world write a letter; that is, I have an in- 


clinatien to write a letter; but want time, convenience, 
&c. I fold write a letter; that is, I am under fome 
obligation to write a letter either now or afterwards» 


__ 
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Paſt PerfeR.. ® 


S. I may have —ed, thou mayeſt have —ed, &c. 
P. We may —ed, ye — may have ed, &c. 


Paſt Pluperfect. f 
I might —, thou mighteſt, &c. 
could —, couldeſt, &c. 
would —, wouldeſt, &c. 


or ſhould have —ed, or ſhouldeſt, &c. 


3 Future. t 
I ſhall have —ed, thou ſhalt, &c. 


. Infinitive Mode. $ 


Preſent to place. Paſt, to have placed. 
Participles 


, 
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* MAY have ed is the ſign of this tenſe. It denotes 
the poſſibility of an action being already done; but does 
not inform whether it is done or not. 

MGA, could, WOULD or SHOULD have —ed, are the 
figts of this tenſe. It denotes power, liberty, inclination 
or ligation to have performed ſome action, but ſeems to 
int nate that it was not done; as, I might have written, 
that is, I was at liberty to write; but it is not * 
ſaid whether I did fo or not. 

i SHALL have -—ed is the fign of this tenſe, It 405 
2 future action, which ſhall be finiſhed before, or conti- 
nued to ſome other action; a, when 1 fall have read a 
page, 1 will ſhut the book. 

This mode expreſſes * Genification of the verb, 
without regard to any aſſertion, perſon or number, as, 

to ſpeak, to write. 
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' Participles. 


Preſent, placing. Paſt, placed, or having placed. 
F 2 he 


_— 


* From participio to partake; becauſe it partakes of 
the noun, the adjective, and the verb. There are two 
participles, the ACTIVE or PRESENT, which ends in ing, 
as loving, placing, &c. and the PASSIVE or PAST, which 
(in regular verbs) ends in ed, as, /oved, placed, trufted, &c. 

The participle ending in zug is called Acrivx, be- 
cauſe it denotes action, as, I am writiag a letter, I am 
cutting a ſtick, I am running a race, he is telling a ſtory. 

The participle ending in ed is called Passive, becauſe, 
the Engliſh language having no different endings to diſ- 


tinguiſh a verb which fignifies 40ing from one which ſigni- 


fies /uffering, the paſſive voice is expreſſed by the verb am 
or BE prefixed to this participle; as, Lam loved, I am hated ; 
ſo that participles denote being, doing and /uffering, and 
imply time, like the other parts of the verb. 

In participles, formed from verbs ending in e, the e is 
omitted; as, love, loving, loved. But, in the participle 
preſent of verbs in ee both are retained; as, /ce ſeeing, 
agree agreeing, flee fleeing. When verbs erd in a fingle 
conſonant preceded by a fiugle vowel bearing the accent, 
the laſt conſonant is doubled; as, commit, committing, 
committed; but, when the final ſyllable of the verb is not 
accented, the laſt conſonant is not doubled; as, limit, 
limiting, limited. The verbs chide, hide, ſlide, ſinite, 
write, &c. loſe e in the participle preſent, and double the 
laſt 6onfonant in the participle paſt; as, chidden, hidden, 
VC. * 

Participles ſometimes become adjectives; as, a loving 
huſband, a learned gentleman. Sometimes they become 
ſabſtantives; as, the learning of the ancients; an original 
painting ; in which events they have no relation to time. 

They are ſometimes compounded with a prepoſition; 
with wh the verb they come from cannot be com- 
pounded; as, unſeen, unheard, unlearned, unbecoming. 
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64 A COMPENDIOUS | 
The Aire verb may be varied, in all its modes 
and tenſes, by the participle preſent, with the 
ſeveral forms of the verb 10 be.—'This manner of 
conjugation is, by ſome Grammarians, called 
The MIDDLE voick. 


| Indicative Mode. 
Preſent, I am placing * 
Paſt Imp. I was placing 
Paſt Per. I haye been placing 
Hg Plu. J had been placing 
Future, I ſhall or will be placing. 


| Imperative Mode. | 
Let me be placing, be, or be thou placing. | 


Conjunctive Mode. 
Preſent, If I be placing, if thou be placing 
Pall, If I wereplacing, if thou wert placing. 


Potential Mode. 
Preſent, I may, or can be placin 
Paſt Imp. I might, could, would, orſhould ws: 
Paſt Per. I may have been —ing 
Paſt Plu. 1 might, &c. have been —ing 
Future, 1 ſhall have been —ing. 


Infinitive Mode. 
Pref. To be —ing, Paſt, to have been —iog. 


Participles. 
Pre Paſt, having been Ding. 
* PA 881 VE 
* In this, and the Paſſive voice, it was thought un- 


neceſſary to "inſert all the perſons, as they can be eaſily 
ſupplied by the Learner. 


bac] 


PASSIVE VOrce.*® 


Indicative Mode. 
Preſent, I am placed 
Paſt Imp. I was —ed 
Paſt Per. I have been —cd 
Paſt Plu. I had been —ed 


F. utur (2) I ſhall — be ed. 
Imperative Mode. 
Let me be —ed, be thou —ed. 
Conjunctive Mode. a 
Preſent, If I be —ed, if thou be —ed 
Paſt, If I were —ed, if thou wert —ed. 
Potential Mode. 
Preſent, I may, or can be —ed 


Paſt Imp. I might, could, &c., be —cd 
Paſt Per. I may have been —ed 
Paſt Ply. I might, &c. bave been —ed 
Future, I ſhail have been —ed. 


Infinttive Mode. 


Preſent, To be —ed, Pal, to have been —ed. 


Participles. 
Preſent, 


Which are the auxiliary, or helping verbs? 


Am, be, have, do, may, can, ſhall, will, &c. 
when they mark the different modes or times of 
. other 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 6 


Being —ed, Paſt, having been —ed. 


1 


*The Paſſive voice is formed, through all its modes, 
tenſes and perſons, by the participle paſt, and the feverat 
variations of the verb TO IB. 
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66 A COMPENDIOUS 
other verbs, are conſidered as auxiliaries to, or 


parts * che verb with which wy are joined, * 
Variations 


8 


* AM or BE, when prefixed to the active participle, de- 
notes the continuation of an action; as, I am writing. 
When pretixed to the paſſive participle, it marks the paſſive 
voice. When ſtanding by itſetf, it denotes exiſtence, &c. 

HAVE, when prefixed to the participle preſent, marks 
the perfect, and nab, when prefixed to the participle paſt, 
marks the pluperfect of the Indicative and Potential, 
in both voices. When it tands by itſelf, ĩt denotes pol 
leſſion; as, I have a book, I had a houſe: 

Do marks the preſent, and Din, the paſt of the Indicative 
and Conjunctive modes.----In aftertive ſentences, do and 
did imply emphaſis or oppoſition; as, I do love you though 
you ſeem not to believe it. I did love you, intimating a 
ceſſatjon, or doubt of my preſent love. Do and did are 
frequently uſed in aſking queſtions; as, Do you know me, 
my Lord; Did you hear the news?---Do is properly joined 
with a negative; as, She has a handſome fortune, but I 
do not admire her beauty.---{t is alfo uſed in the Impera- 
tive mode; as, Do not blame me for what Fam innocent of. 

MAY, when prefixed to another verb, denotes the li- 
berty of performing any action, either zoww or afterwards. 

MIGHT, the paſt time of may, implies liberty to perform 
any action, either at, or after the time of mentioning it; 
but ſeems to indicate an intention not to perform it. en 
prefixed to have, it denotes ſomething paſt, but does not 
Jetermine whether the thing ſpoken of was done or not. 

CAN, denotes both liberty and ability to perform an 
«Rios, e ther now or afterwards. 

COULD, the paſt time of can, implies a conditional 
power, liberty or poſſibility of performing an action; buz 
ſeems to indicate a want of inclination. When have is 

Joined to it, it denotes ſomething paſt. 
SHALL and wirr denote a future action. SYOULD inti= 
mates un obligation, and wouLD an inclination to perform 
ſome action, either now or afterwards, 


* 


Preſent Time. 
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- Variations of the HzLyzinG VERAIS. * 


| Singular. Plural. 
Perſons 1, 2, 3. I, 2, 3. 
am art is are | 
. be be 
have haſt has, th have 
do doſt does, th do 
may may ſt may may 
can canſt can can 
will wilt will will 
mall ſhalt ſhall ſhall 
, 'P aſt Time. 
was waſt was were 
were wert were were 
had hadft had had 
did didſt did did 
might mighteſt might might 
could couldeſt could could 
would wouldeſt , would would 
ſhould - Ffhouldeſt ſhould ſhould 
Participles. 
Preſent, Being, having, doing. 
Paſt, Been, had, done. 
| What 


* When any of theſe auxiliary verbs ſerve to mark 
the different modes and times of other verbs, they are 
conſidered as parts of the verb to which they are join- 
ed; in which caſe all the variations of perſon and num- 
ber fall on the auxiliary; when there are more auxilia- 
ries than one, the variations fall only on the tirſt of them; 
but, in their fimple verbal ſtate, they admit of perſon, 
number, mode and time, like other verbs, 
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OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 


What is meant by an irregular verb? * | 

That which does not form its paſt time and 
participle paſt, by adding d or ed to the preſent 
of the indicative ; as, I teach, I taught, I have 
taught. I ride, I rode, I have ridden. 

What words are ſulject to this irregularity ? 

Oaly ſuch as are ,purely Engliſh, and which 
are either monoſyllables, or derived from words 
of one ſyllable. 

How are irregular verbs conjugated ? 

The only difference between regular and irre- 
gular verbs being in the formation of the paſt time 
and participle paſt, their conjugation is the ſame 
- with regular verbs; only care muſt be taken not to 
uſe the paſt time for the participle, nor the pars 
tieiple for the paſt time; as, I have rode, for I 
have ridden, flule for flolen, tore for torn, &c. 
which is a corruption of language. \ 

How may the paſt time be diflinguiſhed from the 
participle ? 

The paſt time does not admit of an auxiliary 
verb before it, the participle does; as, I ſinote, 
bade ſmitten. I ran, ¶ have run. 

7 | The 


* The moſt common irregularity of Engliſh verbs is 
that of dropping e and changing d into t, in the paſt 
time and participle perfect, which ſeems to have been 
introduced for the {fake of a quicker, or more eaſy pro- 
nunciatiou, and is rather à contraction than an irregu- 
Larity. . 5 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 69 
The Conjugation of the irregular Verb 


TO WRITE. 


Preſent, Paſt, Participh, 
Write, _-_ wrote, written, 


|  Invicative Mops. 


Preſent Time. 
I write, thou writeſt, he writes, or writeth; 
We write, ye or yeu write, they write. 


Paſt Imperfee. 


T wrote, thou wroteſt, he wrote; We wrote, 
ye, or you wrote, they wrote. 


Paſt Perfect. 
"I have written, thou haſt written, he has 
written ; We kave written, ye, —have written, 
they have written. 


x Paſt Pluperfe?. 
I had written, thou hadſt written, he had, &c. 


Future. 
I ſhall or will write, thou ſhalt, or wilt write, &c, 
2 


OF IMPERSONAL VERBS. 


What is meant by imperſonal verbs ? 

All Engliſh verbs which depend on i or there, 
are called imperſonal ; _ it rains, it ſnows, it 
thunders ; 
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| thunders; there is, there was, there were, there 
may be, &c. becauſe the Nominative ſometimes 
does not appear to be expreſſed, and is not ea- 
fily underſtood ; yet there are, in fact, no finite 
verbs to which a Nominative is not expreſſed or 
underſtood, either more immediately or remotely. 


OF DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


What is meant by Aale verbs ? 

Verbs which want ſome of their parts; as, 
may, can, &c. which want the participles, and 
conſequently all the parts formed from them : 
and, 2 ought, &c. nog have only the pre- 
ſent time. 

The 


* 


— — — — 


* Some verbs are not only irregular or defective, but 
ſeem to have borrowed parts of other verbs of the like 
ſignification; as, go, went, gone; in which went is bor- 
rowed from the obſolete verb re wend. Many examples 
of this kind are to be found in old authors. Quoth has 
long ſince given place to /aid, tro to believe, and ill 
to will not. 

Language, as well as all other human productions, 
being, in its own nature, liable to conſtant changes, and 
mers thoughts being exceedingly various, they will {till 
be inventing new, or reſtoring old words, to convey their 
ideas with more clearneſs, or r greater beauty; for, as the 
poet ſays, 


Some won Ds ſhall riſe, that now forgotten lie, 
Others, in preſent credit, ſoon ſhall die, 

If cuſtom will, whoſe arbitrary ſway, 

Fords, and the forms of language, muſt obey. 
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. 
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The InxeGuLar Vers alphabetically arranged. 
The werbs to which r is affixed are alſo uſed in the 


regular form. 

Preſent, Paſt. Participle. j Preſent, Pat. Participlas 
Abide abode abode fight fought fought 
am Was deen find oe fou ad found 
awake awoke awaked fee from a fled fled 
Bake daked daken fling Aang, fluag flung , 
beat deat deat, beaten | fly--as a bird flew flown 
dear bare, bore borne fold folded folden r 
degin begun forſake ſorſook forſaken 
bend |, dent dent freight fraught r fraught r 
dereave bereft r dereft r freeze froze frozen * 
deſeech beſought Heſovght Geld gelt r gelt r 
did bade didden 4 got (sold gat gotten 
dind bound bound, en nild--<with gilt gilt r 
dite dit ditten gira git girt r 
dleed dled bled give gave given 
dlow blow blown go went gone 
break brake, broke broken grind ground r ground r 
breed bred bred gare gra ved graven r 
bring drought brought grow grew grow :: 
duild built r built r Hang bung r hung r 
buy bought, coft bought bare _ ha® had 
durſt durſt burt, en hear heard heart 
Gan. --*. could — heave hove r hoven r 
catch caught caught he'p helped dolpen 
caſt cat caſt hew hewed hewen,hewn 
chice chid chidden hide hid bieden 
ehooſe, chuſe choſe choſen dit dit dit 
cleave clave, elove cloven bold held Holden 
elimd clomd climbed hurt hurt hurt 
cling clang, clung clung Keep kept kept 

came come Knit Knit knit 

clad r clad r know knew known 

crope, crept crept Lay-to place laid laid 2 

of? cot lade * laded laden 

crew crown r lead ied led 

durt dared leave left Iz 

dealt dealt lend lent 1 

dug r - Cigged let (downlet iet 

did done lie---to lie lay Hen, lais 

drew drawn, liſt lift xr lift r 

dreamt r dreamtr !ight lit r lit r 

drank drunk, en loſe loft loſt 

drove driven , load loaded loaden r 

dwelt dwelt Make made made 

ate eaten may might — 

fell tallen mean meant meant 

ſed . fed meet met met 

felt felt wen 


1 * 
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- Preſent, rat. participle. [ Preſent. Paſt, participle. 
melt melted molten fo, the ſeed ſowed ſown 
mow moved mown r ſpeak ſpoke, ſpake ſpoken 
muſt — oo ſpeed ſped ſped 
ought, ſhou!ld--. — ſpell ſpelt ſueit r 
Pay paid” paid ſpi ll ſpilt ſpilt 
put put 4 ſpin ſpan, ſpum ſpun e 
Quit quit r quit r ſpend ſpent ſpent 
| Read read read | ſpit ſ ſpitten 
rend,to tear rent 'rent ſpring ſprang ſprung 
rid, to free rid rid ſplit ſplit ſpilt 
ride rode ridden ” ſpread ſpread ſpread { 
riſe roſe riſen ſtand ſtood ſtood 
ring rang, rung rung teal Role ſtolen ( 
rive » riven Rick tuck Ruck 
* run ran run ] Ning ſtung Rung F 
| Say ſaid ſaid ſtink ftank, ſtunk funk 
ſaw . awed ſawn r 4 firow ſtrowed firown \ 
ſee ſaw ſeen Rrike firuek triken * 
; ſet ſet ſet firing ſtrung r firung r 
| 7 ſeek ſought ſought 1 firive Krove . triven 7 
ſecthe ſod ſodden ſtride ſtrode frieden 
ſend ſent dent ſwear - ſwore ſworn 0 
fell _ fold ſold } ſweep ſwept ſwept * 
mall ſhould — |} fvell ſwelled ſwollen x qa 
" Hake Mook ſhaken ' ſwim ſwam ſwam h 
| ſhave - ſhaved ſhaven r ſwing ſwang ſwung 
Mar more ſhorn Take took taken ” 
ſhed ſed ſhed tear tore torn 
mew .hewed * ihewnr teach taught taught 
ſhow Mhowed fhownr tell told told 
Mine mene ſhone c think thought thought ix 
moe mod Mod thrive throve thriven 
ſhoot mot mot throw threw thrown * cl 
ſhred ſhred ſhred thruft thruft thruſt 
Mrink - ſhrank ſhrunk 4 tread trode trodden tc 
ſhrive frove ſhrivea Wach waſhed waſhear # 
| mut ſhut Mint war waxed WAaxen 
. fing ſang, ſung ſung wet wet wet 
| * fink ſank, ſunk ſunk weep wept wepy 115 
fit ſat fitten will would * EP 
lay ſlew Lain win - won, wan won Cu 
fleep Lept ept wind wound wound 2 } 
ſlide flid Dicden wear wore worn J , 
ſling Nang flung weave wove woven wi 
Nink Dank, flunk Nunk vis, obſolete wiſt —— a0 
5 flit ſlit ſlit work} wroutht-r wrovght r | 
ſmell ſmelt fmelt wring wrung, wrung TUL 
ſmite' ſmote ſmitten - write wrote written bet 
Tuom ſuowed fnewn -writhe awrithed rithen nay 
6 - \ 
ö p gre 
, nor 
K . KULE ma 
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1. LU LE VII. 


A verb muſt agree with its nominative * in 
number and perſon ; as, 


Jam, thou art, he is. I place, thou ' plactft, 
he places; we place, ye place. I fit. Thou art 
taught. James walks, A wile man ſpeaks lit- 
tle. A fool will utter all his mind. The an- 
cient inhabitants of Crete enaded laws whereby 
they were forbidden, on pain of being publicly 
whipt, ever to inquire of a foreigner who he was, 
whence he came, or what was his buſineſs; and 
thoſe wwho anſwered ſuch queſtions were deprgued 
of the uſe of fire and water. 'The reaſon they 
aſſigned for enacting this law, war, that men, 
by not interfering with the buſineſs of others, 
might the better attend to their own. 


There was a man there who had an unclean 
ſpirit. —There vere many /ights in the upper 
chamber.—There hath not been ſuch a thing here- 
tofore.—lIt rains. G Contractions 


- 
* Every verb, except in the inſinitive mode, has a 
nominative, expreſſed or underſtood, which may bay found 
out by atkin ag I queſtion who ts 2 who does & evho fu 


fers © ww bot iz? what does? what ſuſſers 2 and the word 


which anſwers the queition is the zeminative; thus, eve 
wal. Who wal we. Here we is the nominative and 
cual the verb, both of the firſt perſon . The drum 
beats. What beats the drum. Here drum is the nomi- 
native and beats the verb of the third perſon ö a- 
greeing with it. The infinitive mode is ſometimes the 
nominative to a verb; as, fo {ive above envy is ſelf-com- 
mand. What is felf-commandq? 79 {re above envy. 
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Contracions ſometimes make the parts of 
verbs difficult to be known ; as, I've, I'm, I'll, 
he'll, I'd, he'd, don't, ſhan't, he's, tis, what's, 
that's, there's, where's, &c. for, I have, I am, 
I will, he will, I would, he would, do not, ſhall t 
not, he is, it is (frequently miſtaken for its) , 
what is, there is, where is, ce. 0 
| 3 5 2. RU LE VIII. b 
| Two or more nouns, a noun and a pronoun, 
* or two pronouns of the ſingular number, with 
the copulative conjunction and between them, 
require a plural verb; as, 17 
James and John have been in the country. 
Robert and I have entered into partnerſhip. She 7 
and he are always of one opinion. Thou and ty th 
father are both in the ſame fault. Conſcience Þ ſy 
and covetouſneſs are never to be reconciled. 


Nouns of multitude may have a verb ei- of 
ther fingular or plural; as, the committee is [are] || eit 
met. The mob is [are] unruly. 
2 RULE If 
The ſubſtantive verb am or be admits a no-' 
minative after it; * as, . 
| I am he. Thou art ſhe. We are they. It was | 
| 7 who wrote the letters, and it was ſbe who car- wit 
| ried them. Was i who ſaid ſo? It was nei- not 
| ther he nor J. It was either we or they. It was 
lf - thou, O Lord, who createdf all things. 
| N Ik R ULE 


wo Except when it is in the infigitive mode; as, I took 
it to be him, 


— —— — — 
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4+ RULE X. 


An active verb governs the noun or pronoun 
after it in the accuſative * caſe; as, 

I love him becauſe he obeys me. I ſaw him 
this yas The genins, ſeeing me indulge 
myſelf in melancholy, told me I had dwelt long 
enough upon this proſpect. Teach thy child o- 
bedience and he ſhall bleſs hee. 


5. RULE XI. 


The relative muſt agree with its antecedent 
in number and perſon; as, 


1 who run. Thou who ridge. She abo walks, 
They who labour. This is the evoman who wrote 
the letter, ſhe ſpells well. I cho loveth plea- 
ſure ſhall be a poor man. 

When the relative comes after two words 
of different perſons, it may agree in perſon with 
either of them; as, a 


am the man who command you ; or, I am the 
man evho commands you, 
; 6. RULE XII. 5 
The relative who, when it has no verb agreeing 
with it, and is not governed by a prepoſition or 


noun, ſhould be put in the accuſative; as, 
G 2 


. 


*The accuſative caſe may be diſcovered by turnin 
the nominative and verb into a queſtion; the word whic 
anſwers the queſtion will be in the accuſative; thus, 
John taught me. Whom did John teach? Anſ. me. 


— — — — — >. — 
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Who would truſt him whom he knows to be a 
villain ?—What ſhall be done to the man 2vhom 
the king delighteth to honour '—He avhom thou 


loveſt is fick. ENS 
7. R U IE XIII. 


When one verb immediately follows, or de- 


> 


pends on another, the latter is put in the infini- | 


tive mode, with the prepoſition 4 before it; as, 
good boys love 10 learn. except the following 
verbs, which have others before them without the 
ſign to; bid, dare, feel, hear, let, make, need, fee ; 
as, I bade him come. He dares not do it. I feel 
it run. We heard him preach. You bet it fall. 
I made him hear me, They need not go. 1 ſaw 
her-enter. 


x g. RU LE XIV. 
The participle preſent, having the before it, 


becomes a noun, and requires of after it; as, 

The loving of your enemies is the command of 
God.— When the and of are both omitted, the 
conſtruction is equally good; thus, Loving your 
enemies is the command of God. 


„ RULE.-XV. / 


The nominative caſe ABSOLUTE “ is formed by 
. out _ adverbs when, while, after, Cc. ns, 
be- 


cd. 


* This elliptical manner of expreſſion, in which the 
ngininative bas no verb agreeing with it, always leaves 
ſomething to be ſupplied by the mind. 
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being in the way, the Lord led me to the 
houſe of my maſter's brethren. He watching, all 
the reſt went to bed. She reading the letter, all 
were attentive. About 4000 years after the cre- 


ation, Auguſtus being emperor of Rome, Jeſus 


Chriſt was born. ; 
to. RULE XVL 


All unneceſſary change of perſon, mode or 
time, ſhould be ayoided; as, 


God abhors thy hypocriſy who heareſt ſermons 
but doſt not regard them; or, God abhors your 
hypocriſy who hear ſermons but. do not regard 
them. 


TT HE ADVEERIK® 
What ts an adverb ? 


A word joined to an adjective, a verb, or ano- 
ther adverb, expreſſing time, place, circumſtance, 
quality, or manner of ſignification. 

1. It is joined to a verb, to ſhew how, when, 
where or whether or not, any one is, does or 
ſuffers; as, he works neatly; he reads well, but 
behaves il. we: 

2. To an . as, he is now wile, theugh 
he was formerly fooliſh. 


* 


* From ad to and verbum a word: Adverbs being join- 
ed to verbs, in the manner that adjectives are to nouns. 
They ſerve to limit, enlarge, or otherwiſe to modify the 
meaning, of the words to which they are joined; but do 
not make ſenſe without a verb expreſſed or underſtood. 


G 3 3. To 
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3. To another adverb; as, he is now very rich, 
though formerly very poor. 

Hou may adverbs be known from adjedlives ? 

Moſt of them, joined to nouns, will make non- 
ſenſe, whereas, adjectives joined to nouns will 
make ſenſe; thus, a wicled man, makes ſenſe; a 
2 man, nonſenſe. 

Do adverbs admit of compariſon? 

Adverbs of quality and manner, and ſuch as 
are derived from comparable adjectives, may be 
compared; as, happily, more happily, moſt hap- 
pily, wiſely, more wiſely, moſt wiſely. 

Adverbsmay be reduced to the following Claſſes. 


Of Prack. 1ft. Signifying reſt in a place; as, 


where, here, there. 2d. Motion to, or towards 
a place; as, whither, hither, thither, -whither- 
ward, towards, hitherward, thitherward, upward, 
downward. zd. From a place; as, above, below, 
- whence, hence, thence, whitherſoever. 

Of Time. 1ſt. Preſent; as, now, to-day. 2d. 
Paſt; as, before, already, yeſterday, heretofore, 
long ſince, lately. zd. Future; as, preſently, 


immediately, inſtantly, by and by, traightway, 


- to-morrow, hereafter, henceferth, henceforward, 
not yet. 4th; Indefinite; as, wien often, oft- 


entimes, ſeldom, daily, yearly, always, then, e- 


ver, never, again. 5th. Continuance of time; 
as, long, how long, ſo long, long ago, a long 
while, &c. 

Of Orvzr; as, ſecondly, thirdly, fourthly, 
KG. finally, laſtly. | 87 


1 
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Of Numszs ; as, once, twice, thrice, rarely, 
ſeldom, often. 

OfQuanrT1TyY ; as, much, how much, howgreat, 
enough, ſufficient, ſomewhat, ſomething, nothing. 

Of Quali r; either adb/ol:te, or comparative. 
Az80LUTE expreſſing, iſt. Quality fimply; as, 
well, ill, bravely. 2d. Certainty; as, truly, ve- 
rily, certainly, yes, yea, undoubtedly. 3d. Con- 
tingence ; as, happily, peradventure, perhaps, 
by chance. 4th. Negation; as, nay, no, by no 
means, not at all, in no wiſe, 5th. Explaining; 
as, to wit, namely; 6th. Separation; as, apart, 
ſeparately, one by one, &c. 7th. Joining toge- 
ther; as, together, generally, univerſally, for the 
moſt part. 8th. Indication; as, behold, lo. th. 
Interrogation; as, why? wherefore? how? whe- / 
ther? CompararTive. iſt. Signifying exceſs; 
as, very much, too mueh, exceedingly, extreme» 
ly, altogether, wholly, more bravely, moſt brave- 
ly, &c. 2d. Defect; as, almoſt, little, little e- 
nough, very little, leaſt of all. 3d. Preference; 
as, rather, chiefly, eſpecially. 4th. Likeneſs and 
equality; as, ſo, as, as if, even as, enough, in 
like manner. 5th. Unlikeneſs and inequality; 
as, otherwiſe, elſe, much more, much leſs. 6th. 
Abatement; as, by degrees, ſcarcely. 7th. Ex- 
cluſion; as, only. 

Adverbs generally expreſs a ſentiment in few- 
er words, or, in a ſhorter manner than could be 
otherwiſe done; as, we ſay, ſuch a one ated 
prudently, inſtead of ſaying, he aded with pru- 

. dence, 


— yo _ - 
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dence, or in a prudent manner; he ated foolſbly, 
inſtead of ſaying, he acted like à fool, 
/ Adverbs of quality are moſtly formed from 
* adjeQtives by adding iy thereto; as, wiſely, fool- 
ily, inconſiſtently, facetiouſly. 
Adverbs may be derived from almoſt any other 
part of ſpeech, even from proper names; for, we 
can ſay Socratically, inſtead of ſaying, after the 


manner of Socrates, &c. 


AdjeQives are often very improperly uſed for 


adverbs, both in diſcourſe and writing; as, exceed- 
ing great, prodigious ſtrong, very pretty——for, 
exceedingly great, prodigiouſiy ſtrong, very prettily, 


&c. | 
1. RULE XVII. 
The comparative adverbs as and than require 
2 nominative after them, —_ they be followed 
a tion or an ative verb; as, 
111 gon good ar ſhe (not as her). She is 
younger than I (not than me.) My uncle loves 
kim better than me; that is, than he loves me. 
She is kinder to him than me; that is, than ſh 
is to me. | 
2. RULE XVIII. 
Two negatives make an affirmative; * as, 
I canner do nothing. I eannot drink none. I 
cannot 


— —_ — * 


* Except the adverb no, when repeated, or prefixed 
to not, which implies the ſtrongeſt denial; as, ,. 

He will not let you go, ns, not with a mighty hand. 
Will you grant my requeſt? To, 70, I will not. 
No, not the bow, which ſo adorns the tkies, WALLER. 
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cannot give no more for it. I have not been do- 
ing nothing to-day, It is not impoſſible, 
Nor did we get no hurt by Adam's fall. 


In theſe, and the like, ſentences the two nega- 
tions contradia each other, and make it the ſame 
as if we would ſay, I can do fomething. I can 
drink. I can give more for it. I have been do- 
ing ſomething. It is poſſible. 


Where, here and there are frequently uſed for 
whither, hither and thither ; as, where are you 
going? for, whither go ye ?—He came here yeſ- 
terday; for, he came hither yeſterday.—I am 
going there to-morrow; for, I am going thither 
to-morrow. Theſe improprieties will be evi- 
dent by attending to the ſignification of the ad- 
verbs: thus, 


: Where, ſignifies in which, or what place. 

| Whither, —to which, or what place. 
Here, —in this place. | 
Hither,—to, or towards this place. 
T beret that place. 

 Thither, — to, or towards that place. 


We frequently both hear and ſee from whence, 
from hence, and from thence; though they con- 
tain an evident repetition; thus, from whence, is 
from from what place. From thence, from from 
that place. From hence, frem from this place, 
or thing. | 

Never is alſo frequently uſed for ever, though 


their 
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their ſignifications be dire&ly.oppoli:. 3 as, He 
will not comply though I ſhould give him never 
fo much; for,—ever ſo much. 

The particular uſes and arrangement of ad- 
verbs will be beſt learned, by attending carefully 
to the manner in which they are uſed, by the beſt 
Engliſ Authors. e 


VII. THE PRE POSITION. * 
What is a Prepoſition ? 
| A. particle, joined to the other parts of ſpeech, 
| to ſhew their ſituation, relation,, or reference to 
| one another; as, : 
Now ſend men 10 Joppa, and call for one Simon 
whoſe fir-name is Peter. He lodgeth with one 
Simon, a tanner, whoſe houſe is by the ſea ſide. 
How may prepofitions be known from other words? ,, 
By placing a pronoun in the accuſative after 
them, with which they will make ſenſe; as, from 
us, to me, by them. | 


How many kinds of prepofitions are there ? t 
Two: ſeparable and inſeparable. i 


n dieb are the ſeparable tion? 
They are — — qo ſollo wing lift. b 
' Between, beſides, above, beneath, about, te 

4x Behind, beyond, amongſt, within, without, 
| After, towards, againſt, nigh, at, upon, 
Before, until, with, into, from, of, on. 
| oF Prepoſitions m 


| * From pre before, and pono to place: prepoſitions 
. being generally placed before the nouns and pronouns 4 
bs | with which they are connected. 
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BI> Prepoſitions are frequently ſubjoined to 
verbs, in which caſe they aſſume the nature of 
adverbs, and conſiderably affect the meaning of 
the verb; as, to give out, fo take in, to fall on. 

Which are the inſeparable prepoſitions ? 

- Certain particles combined with other words, 
which\either vary, or quite reverſe the meaning 
of the radical word ; but which have no feparate 
exiſtence in our language. 


RULE XIX. 


A prepoſition governs the noun or pronoun 
following it, in one of the oblique caſes, —as de- 
ſcribed and exemplified pages 41, 42 and 43. + 

Prepoſitions ſtand in almoſt all poſitions ; ſs 

as 


Obſer vations on PxR Tos rioxs in Compoſition. 


A is uſed, but improperly, for in or on; as, he lies a- 
bed; he is gone a ſhore; inſtead of, he lies in bed; he 
is gone on ſhore, 

Be is uſed to fignify about; as, beſtir, beſpatter, be- 


ſprinkle. It ſignifies alſo by or nigh; as, beſide; 12; as, 


betimes, or, in time; for, or before; as, to beſpeak, or, 
to ſpeak for. s 
For, is negative or privative; as, forbid, bid it not; 
forſake, ſeek it no more. 
Fore, implies preſcience; as, foreſee, ſoretel, forwarn. 
Mis is uſed to point out error or defect; as, miſdeed, 
miſtake, miſuſe, misfortune, miſtruſt, miſconſtruction. 
Over denotes eminence or ſupcsiority; as, overcome, 
over-rule; or, exceſi; as, over-faſt, overjoy, overpower. 


Out denotes excellency, exceſs, or ſuperiority; as, out- 


do out-go, out-run, out-wit. : 
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as to expreſs the relation of one word to ano- 


ther, the inſtrument with which, or the manner 
how 


. 


— 
* * 


* 


Un implies negation; as, unworthy, not worthy; un- 
pleaſant, unconcerned, unwilling, unavailing. 

When un is joined to a verb, it undoes what has been 
already done; as, to unſay, to recant; to undo, to * 
ſtroy what has been done. 


With denotes reſiſtance or privation; as, withſtand, to 


ſtand againſt, withdraw, to take away. 
All theſe are Engliſh prepoſitions. 


Many Latin prepoſitions, joined with other words, 


have become Engliſh words through cuſtom; as, 


Ab, or abs, which ſignifies ſeparation or parting; as, 
abſtain, to refrain from; abſolve, to clear, or free from; 
abdicate, to withdraw. 

Ad--at, or te; as, adhere, cloſe to; adjacent, near. 

Ante--before ; as, antecedent, 2 word going before; 


to antedate, to date before, antepenult, the laſt but two. 


Circum,--about; as, circumambient, to lie round a- 
bout; circumvallation, ditching about. 

Con, ſometimes written Co, Col, or Com, lignifies to- 
gether, with ; as, convocation, a calling or meeting toge- 
ther; co-operate, to labour together; colloquy, a talk- 


1ng together; commerce, a trading tagether. 


Contra--againſt; as, contradict; to gainſay, er /peak a- 
gainſt: from this prepoſition comes rownter, which figni- 
fies oppoſition; as, to counteract, countermand. 

Dis--privation or negation, and gives the word it is 
compounded with, a ſignification contrary to its original 
meaning; as, diſagree, diſtruſt, diſapprove, diſengage. 

E, or ex--ovt, out, of, or off; as, to evade, to put off; 
to exclude, to ſhut out. 

Extra--beyond, or over and above; as, extravagant. 
exttanodus, extraordinary, extrajudicial. 


nal 


off; 
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how an action is ſaid to be done, &c, Burt, 
there ſeems to be a propriety in placing the pre- 

H poſition 


In has often a negative ſignification; as, inoffendive, 
inactive, inaccurate, inhumane, incomprehenſible. 

N, in in, is often changed into 1, m, r; as, illiberal, 
illegal, immodeſt, immortal, irreligious, irrational. 

In denotes that one thing is put into another; as, in- 
cloſe, infuſe, inrol, impale, import, impreſs. 

Eu is uſed in words of French original; as, enrich, en- 
rage, encourage, &c. It never ſignifies privation, but 
denotes the diſpoſition, or impreflion received. 

Inter ſigniſies between; as, interiperſe, intercept, in- 
terline, intervene, interval, interpoſe, interpolation. 

In French words enter is uſed inſtead of inter; as, en- 
tertain, enterlace, enterprize, enterparlance. 

03--oþpofition, or againſt ; as, obſtacle: in many words 
b is changed into ; as, oppoſe, opprobrious, &c. 

Per ſigniſies by, or through ; as, perfect, perfotate, per- 
vade, permanent, perpendicular, 

Poft--after ; as, poſtſcript, poſtpone, noſthumous, po- 
ſerity, poſtexiſtence, poſt-haſte, poſt-date. 

Pre- before; as, preſuppoſe, premeditate, pre- exiſt. 

Preter--bejides, or againſt; as, preter- natural, againſt 
nature, or contrary to it ; pretermiſſion. 

Re—again; as, to repeat, relapſe, reiterate. Alſo--- 
oppoſition ; as, repulſe, beat back; reprove, ſpeak againſt. 

Retro--backwards; as, retroſpective, looking back- 
wards; retrograde, retroceſſion, retrogreſſion. 

Sub nder ; as, to ſubſcribe, to write under; ſubtract, 


to take frofn ; ſubſiſt, to ſtand under; ſubaltern. 


Subter has nearly the fame fignification; as, ſubter- 
fage, a place to flee under; ſubtend. 

Super ſigniſies above; a5, ſupereminent, ſuperabund- 
ant, ſuperſcription. Super is changed into /ar in words 
derived from the French; as, ſurface, ſurplus, ſurrender, 

Trans -over or beyoad ; as, transfer, tranſport, 
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poſition immediately before the word which it 


governs, thus; 


« As I was fitting in my Haram, with my 
lamp burning before me, computing the products 
of my merchandiſe, and exulting the increaſe 
of my wealth; I fell inte a deep ſleep, and the 
hand of him who dwells in the third heaven was 
upon me. was lifted from the ground, and 
tranſported, with aſtoniſhing rapidity, through the 
air.“ Av. 

VIII. 


tranſmigration. It alſo denotes the change of one thing 
into another; as, transform, transfigure, tranſmutation. 
There are alſo Greek prepoſitions uſed in compoſing 
Engliſh words; as, @ or an which ſignifies zot; as, ano- 
nymous, without name; anarchy, without government. 
Amphi ſignifies both or two; as, amphibious, creatures 
which can live on either land or water; amphibology, 
a ſpeech of an uncertain or doubtful meaning. 
Anti-againſt, or contrary; as, antichriſt, againſt or an 
enemy to Chriſt; antinomian, againſt the law, anticon- 
vulsive, antipodes, antifebrite, antidote. 
* Hyper--over. and above; as, hypercritic, a critic of 
bettet talents than another, or captious beyond meaſure; 
hyperbolic, exaggeration ; hypermeter. 
Hypo--under; as, hypocrite, one under a maſk; hypo- 
geum, under the earth, hypothetical, under conditions. 
Meta--beyond; or the changing of one thing into ano- 
ther; as, metaphor, metamorphoſis, metaphyſical. 
Peri--about ; as, periphrafis, ſpeaking in 2 round about 
way; peripatetic, one who walks about; perimeter. 
Syn--with, or together; as, ſynod, a meeting together, 
2r a convocation; ſynthetic, compounding 1 toge- 
ther: n is ſometimes ſubſtituted in place of n; as, 
ſympathy, mutual feeling; ſymphony, harmony of ſound. 


a -& 


b 
a 
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VIII. THE CONJUNCTION. * 


What it a conjunction? 

A part of ſpeech which ſerves to unite two or 
more ſentences, and to ſhew their dependence 
upon one another. 

How may conjunctions be known from other words ? 

In general, words which unite two or more 
ſentences into one are conjunctions. 

How many ſorts of conjun#ions are there? 

There are many, but the moſt conſiderable of 
them are, | 

I. CorvraTive; as, and, which does no more 
than barely join ſentences, together ; as, 

James is a lawyer and John a ſurgeon. —The 
ſun ſhines and the ſky is clear. 

II. CasvaL or ConTINUATIVE; as, for, that, 
becauſe, therefore, hence, thence, &c. which 
point out the relation between cauſes and effects, 
or join ſuch as have eſſential coincidence ; thus, 
we cannot ſay, James 1s a lawyer becauſe John is 
a ſurgeon; but we can ſay, the ſky is clear be- 
cauſe the {un ſhines. 

he reaſon is, with reſpect to the firſt, the 
co-incidence is merely accidental; with reſpe& te 
the laſt, it is eſſential, and founded in nature. 

III. DirsjuxcT1ve, which join the ſentence 
but disjoin the ſenſe. Theſe are either ſimple, 
as when we ſay, it is either day or night; or ad- 

2 verſative 


* From con with, and ungo to join: its uſe being to 
Join ſentences, 


* —_ 


_—_ 
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verſative, marking oppoſition ; as, it is net day 
but right. For we are but of yeſterday. 


IV. ConniTIoNAL ; as, if, if not, perhaps, 


expreſſing a ſuppoſition or doubt; as, I he 
come, he will odge me; / not, I cannot help it. 
V. OrprnaTiVE; as, however, thereafter, 
- moreover, finally. | 
VI. Concrs91vet; as, though, although, albeit. 
vome words are adverbs, -prepoſitions, or con- 
junctions, according as they are taken in differ- 
nd VIEWS, 
Give a lift of the conjundtons, 
Except, perhaps, likewiſe, alſo, 
Moreover, nor, whereas, although, 
-But, howſoever, fo that, or, 
Yet, otherwiſe, unleſs, wherefore, 
For, neither, if, therefore, becauſe, 
Save, either, whether, ſince, and, as. 


1. RULE XX. 


The conjunctions and, or and nor, generally 


connect verb in the ſame time and mode; and 
neuns and pronouns in the ſame caſe; as, 

He ſings and plays well. She and he were 
taught. in one ſchool. I taught him and her, 
and they were diligent ſcholars. You or I muſt 
go. Nether he nor ſhe can attend. 


- 2» RULE XXL 


Or follows whether and either, in a ſentence, 
and nor follows not and neither ; as, 


gelber 
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| Whether do you ride er walk?—£ither the one 
or the other tells a falſehood. Vet once nor 
twice. Veither the one nor the other, 
Conjunctions are often uſed diſtriputively, or 
in pairs, to connect the ſubſequent and preced- 
ing members of a ſentence; as, 


Both —and : both old and young muſt die. 
Tho'—yet : tho* you fay it, yet I will not be- 
Ag—as: as white as ſnow. (lieve it. 
As—ſo: as the ſtars, /o ſhall thy ſeed be. 
80—as: you are not /o old as he is. 

So— that: it is /o bad t I cannot uſe it. 

Not only—but : not only once but always. 


IX. THE INTERJECTION. * 


What is an interjection? 
A part of ſpeech denoting ſome ſudden paſ- 
ſion or emotion of the mind. 
H 3 INTERJECTIONS 


—— 


* From inter between, and jacio to throw. It is a 
compendious way of exprefling a ſentence, in one word; 
that the ſhortneſs of the phraſe may ſuit the ſnddenneſs 
of the emotion or paſſion expreſſed by it. 

© The dominion of ſpeech is founded on the downfal 
of interjections. Without the artful contrivance of 
language, mankind would have nathing but interjec- 
tions, with which to communicate, orally, any of their 
feelings. The neighing of a horſe, the lowing of a cow, 
the barking of a dog, the purring of a cat, ſneexing. 
coughing, ſbriebing, groaning, and every other invclua- 
tary convulſion, with oral ſound, have almoſt as good a 
title to be called parts of ſpeech as interjectioas have.” 

; J. H. Took. 


i | gh 
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 InTzzjecT1ONs expreſs 
1. Joy; as, hey! brave! 
2. Grief; as, ah! alas! woes me! alack! 
3. Wonder; as, O ſtrange ! 

4. Praiſe; as, well done! O brave! very well! 
5. Averſion; as, away! begone! fy! tuſh! 
puſh | pſhaw | foh ! avaunt ! pugh! 

6. Laughter; as, ha, ha, he! 
7. Surprize as, hah! heyday! what! ſtrange 4 
8, Incitement to attention; as, hark! lo! ſee! 
. hallo! 
* 9. Defire of ſilence ; as, huſh ! peace! filence ! 
it 10. Languor; as, heigh ho! 
ol 11. Deliberation ; as, hum! 

12. Exultation; as, beigh ! huzza! 

13. Salutation; as, hail | all hai}! 

14. Pain; as, O! Oh! 

15. Wiſhing ; as, O! O that! 

26 Exclaiming ; as, O! | | 

= Nouns are ſometimes uſed for interje & ions; 
1 as, O ſhame! with a miſchief! O wretched! O 


A the villany ! ' 
5 Interjections co-incide with -no other part of 
"8 ſpeech ; but are either uttered alone, or thrown 

| into a ſentence without altering its form: they 1 
bl do not fo much indicate thought as feeling. = 
0 

. O F DERIVATION. * 
M " How many forts of derivatives are among words || ac 
„ purely Engliſh ? aſl 


Four: viz. I. Adjectiyes from nouns: as, 
wealth, 
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wealth, wealthy; health, healthy; fruit, fruitful. 
2. Nouns from adjectives; as, fruitful, fruit- 
fulneſs; ſinful, ſinfulneſs, ſenſible, ſenſibility. 
3. Verbs from both nouns and adjectives; as, 
from a fiſh, comes to fi/h; from a rule, comes to 
rule; from black, to blacken ; hard, to harden ; 


1 t, to /o Hen; , ſharp, m0 ſharpen ; 5 fe weel, to ſeeten, 


4. Nouns from verbs; as, from to run, comes 
runner, from to fove, comes lover; dance, doncer ; 


fing, finger ; play, player ; fit, ſuter ; trifle, trifler, 


RuLes concerning the derivation of Words. 


1. Adjectives ſignifying plenty, are formed 
from nouns by adding ; as, health, healthy; 
louſe, louſy; filth, filthy; wealth, wealthy. 

2. Adjectives ſignifying fulneſs, are formed by 
adding /ul or -fome to nouns; as, fin, ſinful ; 
mercy, merciful ; joy, joyful; plenty, plentiful; 
burden, burdenſome; whole, wholeſome ; trou- 
ble, troubleſome ; delight-ful, -ſome. 

3. Adjectives ſigoifying want, are formed from 
nouns by adding , as, worth, worthleſs; wit, 
witleſs; care, carcleſs$ uſe, uſeleſs. 

4. Adjectives ſignifying likeneſs or ſimilitude, 
are formed from nouns by adding -/y as, carth, 
earthly; father, fatherly; heaven, heavenly. 

5. Adjectives ſignifying the materials of which 
any thing is made, are formed from nouns by 
adding -en; as, earth, earthen; oak, oaken; aſh, 
aſhen; birch, birckea; filk, filken. 

6. Adjectives which diminiſh the quality of 

BY 
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any thing, are formed from other adjectives by 
adding ; as, black, blackiſh ; red, reddiſh ; 
ſweet, ſweetiſh ; white, whitiſh ; ſoft, ſoftiſn. 
When / is added to a noun,.the adjective 
formed therefrom denotes likeneſs; as, child, 
childiſh ; monk, monkiſh; thief, thieviſh. 
Diminutive * names ſometimes end in -Iin 


and oct; as, lamb, lambkin, a young lamb; pipe, 


pipekin ; hill, hillock, &c. Sometimes in -ing ; 
as; gooſe, goſling; or in -re/; as, cock, cockrel; 
Pike, pikerel, &e. 

7. Names ending in p, -rick and -wick, de- 
note office, ftate, or condition ; as, kingſhip, fel- 
lowſhip, lordſhip, biſhoprick, bailywick, &c. 

Names ending in ad, or -hood, point out 
the condition, ſtate, or quality; alſo the place in 
which power is exerciſed; as, thraldom, freedom, 
dukedom, earldom, kingdom. 

Abſtra& nouns are derived from adjectives and 
verbs, by the addition of th and neſs. 

1. From adjectives ; as, broad, breadth ; long, 
length; ſtrong, ſtrength; deep, depth; true, 


truth; dear, dearth; warm, warmth; white, 


whiteneſs; hard, hardneſs ; ſweet, ſweetneſs. 
2. From verbs; as, growth, from to grow; 
ſtealth, from to fteal ; birth, from to bear, &c. 
What Engliſh words are derived from words m 
other languages ? 
1. Engliſh words ending in ion, ty, ence, or cy, 
nt, 


* From. Diminutivus, or Diminuere, to leſſen, or 
make a thing leſs. 
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nt, al, id, ude, ary or ory Cn, r or t, between two 
vowels) able, ale, af, cede, cle, ed, ere, ceſs, fy, 
ile, id, ide, ile, ine, ign, iſe, ifs, it, ive, nſe, ofs, 
our, ous, pel, uft, uce, uge, ume, une, ure, uſe, ute, 
and x, are generally derived from the Latin. 

2. Words ending in cal, ic, is, iſm, ogne, dy, 
O, my, ny, phy, ancy, aſm, after, ax, cele, chy, 
copy, etry, gram, graph, tad, tac, iaſt, ict, iſt, ige, 

e, lage, meter, oce, ope, ophe, cidet, oid, ole, 
ome, oma, ory, ox, phor, pſe, ſy, yele, &c. are de- 
rived from the Greek. 

3. Words having a diphthong, between two 
confonants, are generally derived from the French; 
as, chaiſe, tour, ſuit, joint, courage, rejoice, rout, 

Words ending in the diphthong oy, or the 
treble vowels jeu, eau, are generally of French 
original ; as, joy, adieu, lieu, cau, beau, &c. 

Words ending in ible, ment, ive, come to us 
through the medium of the French, and are ori- 
ginally derived from the Latin; as, corruptible, 
imperceptible, amendment, commandment, cap- 
tive, corroſive. 

Many other rules have been given, by Gram- 
marians, concerning Engliſh words borrowed 
from other languages; but, as theſe rules are of 
little importance to mere Engliſh Scholars, and 
ef none, to perſons who underſtand the languages 
from which the words are derived, they are 0- 
mitted here for the ſake of brevity. ms 
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OF THE CHOICE AND ORDER 
OF WORDS. : 


What is meant by a proper choice of words ? 

Words, which, in their common acceptation, 
are beſt ſuited to expreſs the ideas intended to be 
communicated by them, * 

What is meant by the order of words ? 

Arranging them in periods or ſentences, ſo as 
to expreſs the ſignification intended by them. 

What is a period, or ſentence ? 

« A combination of words fo arranged as to 
t expreſs a complete thought,“ and is either 


SO , ors «a 


ſimple or compound. 


j 

What is a fimple ſentence ? 
That which has but one finite verb in it; as, 
, — | The 


; 


* This rule is frequently tranſgreſſed by perfons, uſ- I the 
ing words or phraſes which they do not underſtand ;--- 
by a ſtudied affectation of ſingularity ;---by uſing words T 
which have a meaning either Joubtfal, or different from 
what is intended; or by uſing ſuch words as have---no fc 
meaning at all, 

We often hear of a ſeditious MAN, for a judicious 
MAN; a confectious, for an infectious DISEASE; ingenious 
for ingenuous, lethargy for liturgy, leaſt for leſt, with 
many others, equally miſapplied, by perſons who pick up 
words without attending to their meaning; and, as there 
are no blunders more frequent, nor more ridiculous, than I 
thoſe made by a miſapplication, or an improper choice 
of worde, perſons, who deſire to ſpeak or write correct - 
ly, ought to be at great pains, in acquiring ſuch a ſtock 
of words as will enable them to expreſs their thoughts 
in the cleareſt and moſt conciſe manner. 


* 
* 
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The ſun ſhines. The good man loves virtue for 
itſelf, * 
What ts a compound ſentence ? 

That which has two or more finite verbs in it, 
either expreſſed or underſtood; as, The ſun ſhines, 
and the ſky 1s clear. TR 

In what order ought words to be arranged ? + 

Order, in general, is divided into natural and 
artificial, but no exact rules have been given for 
placing all the words in a ſentence; only the per- 
ſpicuity, beauty and energy of the expreſſion 
ought chiefly to be regarded. 

What is meant by natural order ? 

That which places the words of a ſentence, 

one 


* In every ſentence ſomething is ſaid of ſomething, 
That of which ſomething is ſaid, is called the ſulject, and 
that which is ſaid of it, is called the predicate. Theſe 
two parts may of themſelves conſtitute a ſentence; thus, 
The Sun ſhines; here Sun is the ſubject. and ſhines the 
predicate: but beſides theſe, which are the eſſential parts 
of a ſentence, there are commonly ſome other words, 
called the accidental part, denoting ſome quality or cir- 
cumſtance belonging to them: thus, The good man loves 
virtue for itfelfl. Here man is the ſubject or agent, loves 
the predicate or attribute affirmed of him, and. virtue 
he object upon which his love terminates. Every ſen- 
tence or period ſnòuld contain one entire thought, and 
lifferent thoughts ſhould be arranged in different ſenten- 

es or periods. | 

+ In many caſes the words in a ſentence are limited 
o one particular arrangement; as, Cain flew Abel,--- 
br, Cain Abel ſlew, is ambiguous; flew Abel Cain, is 
onſenſe; and, Abel flew Cain is a falſehood, 
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one after another, in the ſame order with the 
conceptiens of our minds; thus, 

1. The Antecedent naturally precedes the Re- 
lative; as, Men are apt to forgive in themſelves, 
what they blame in others. | 

2. In a conditional ſentence, the conjunRive 
member naturally ftands firſt ; as, If you would 
avoid what is baſe, ſuffer not folly to lay hold 
on your heart. 

3. That member which expreſſes the effect of 
an action comes naturally laſt z as, Though you 
offer ever ſo good reaſons you will not prevail 
upon [ wvith] him. 

4. The like may be ſaid with regard to the 
time of performing actions; as, The Roman elo- 
quence ſoon declined, when Cicero was dead. 

5. The effect, being naturally firſt obſerved, 
leads to the cauſe; as, All the pleaſures of life 
muſt be uncertain, ſince life itſelf is not ſecure, 

What it meant by artificial order? 

Artificial order is when words are ſo arranged 
as to render them moſt agreeable to the ear; but 
ſo as the ſenſe may not be thereby obſcured : as, 
in m examples already given, we may fay, 

What men blame in others, they are apt to 
forgive 3 in themſelves. | 

2. Suffer not folly to lay hold on your heart, 
if you would avoid what is baſe. 

3- You will not prevail with him, though you 


offer ever ſo good reaſons, 
i 4 
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4. When Cicero was dead, the Roman elo- 
quence ſoon declined. | 

5. Since life it{elf is not ſecure, all its plea- 
ſures muſt be uucertain. | 

The variety of inverſions of a ſentenoe depends 
upon the number of its members; thus, two mem- 
bers may be combined only two ways; three may 
be combined fix ways; four, twenty four; five ad- 
mit of one hundred and twenty different ways; ſo 
fix would admit of no leſs than 720. A pro- 
greſſion thus extenſible to infinity, though many 
of them would expreſs ambiguity, nonſenſe or 
falſehood ; but in general, that order of words in 
a ſentence or period, is the moſt agreeable, where, 
without obſcuring the ſenſe, the moſt important 
images, the moſt ſonorous words, and the longeſt 
members bring up the rear. : 


OF FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 
. "IV hat is meant by figurative language? 

A form of ſpeech different from the ordinary 
I way 


* * When a deficiency, redundancy or repetition of 
words is uſed, it is called fimply a figure; when a word is 
changed from an original to a borrowed fignification, it 
is called a frope, The figurative ſenſe ſhould always 
have a relation to the proper, and the more intimate 
the relation is, the figure is the more beantiful.---Figur- 
ative language, though introduced by neceflity, came 
aiterwards to be cultivated for ornament, like clothes 
which, though introduced as a protection from the in 
juries of the weather, came afterwards to be wor: for 
diſtinction and decoration. | 
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way of expreſſing the ſame meaning. It may 
conſiſt of a deficiency, a redundancy, or a repeti- 
tion of words ;—or, the words may be changed 
from their ordinary meaning to a borrowed one, 
and then employed agreeably to this change. 

Which are the erdinary figures in language ? 

A few of them are, Perſonification, Ellipſis, 
Repetition, Antitheſis, Gradation, Hyperbole, 
Irony, Simile, ' Metaphor, Allegory, by a ju- 
dicious application of which, a peculiar beauty 
and energy is given to language ; but, being its 
riches, they ſhould be properly managed, and 


not laviſhed indifcreetly, 


I. PERSONIFICATION. 
What is perſonification ? . 
It is that figure of ſpeech whereby we aſcribe 


life and ſex to inanimate objects; as, 


Firſt in hir eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round 
Inveſted with bright rays ; jocund to run 
His longitude thro? heav'n's high road; the grey 
Dawn, and the pleiades betore him danc'd, 


| Shedding ſweet influence. Leſs bright the moon, 


But oppoſite, in levell'd weſt was ſet 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him, for ather light he needed none. 


Lo, in the vale of years, beneath, 
A griſly troop are ſeen, 
The painful family of Death 


More hideous than their queen. 


on, 
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The war hath introduced abundance of poly- 
ſyllables, which will not be able to live many 
more campaigns. Speculations, remonſtrances, 
operations, preliminaries, delegates, ambaſſa- 
dors, plenipotentiaries, manœuvres, paliſades, 
communication, circumvallation, battalions, as 
numerous as they are, if they attack us too fre- 
quently, in our coffee-houſes, we ſhall certainly 
put them to flight and cut off the rear. 


IL ELLIPSTS 


What is meant by Elligſis? 

Ellipſis, as applied to grammar, is the omil- 
fion of ſome word, or words, which muſt be ſup- 
plied either to complete the ſenſe, or make out 
the grammatical conſtruction. 

The principal deſign of this figure is to avoid 
diſagreeable repititions, as well as to expreſs our 
ideas in as few words, and as pleaſing a manner 
as poſſible; therefore, Whatever is equally un- 
derſtood, without being expreſſed, may be omitted ; as, 

A learned (man, a) wiſe (man) and (a) good 
man. I love” (them) and (I) honour them. 


I love the one as well as (J love) the other. 
He is a great (man) and (a) good man in one 


(reſpet) and (in) all reſpets —All this 
. : 1 


2 (Character) 


— 


* * In the application of this Figure, great care 
hould be taken to avoid ambiguity; and, when ever it 
dbſcures the ſenſe, it ought by no means to be admitted. 
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{charafter) is true, and more (than all this cha» 
racter is true). | 
Thus, at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd (heaven 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and 
Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe 
And ſtarry pole: Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day. | 


III. REPETITION. 
What it repetition ? 
It is that figure which, gracefully uſes either 
the fame word oftener than once, or the fame 
ſenſe in different words; as, 


 Nated came I out of my mother's womb, and 
naked ſhall I return thither ; the Lord gave and 


the Lord hath taken away, bleſſed be the name 


of the Lord. 


To every thing there is a ſeaſon, and a time 
to every purpoſe under heaven. 


Tze Lord he is the God, the Lord he is the God. 
What riches give us let us then inquire, 


and fire. 
m—————T hat be from thee far; _ 
That far be from thee, Father, who art judge 
Of all things made, and judgeſt only right. 
| $2437 Paint 


pn EE 


8.5 


4% * Repetition, when the ſubject does not require it 
is as tedious as otherwiſe it is delightful. 
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Paint, ruffles, lace were call'd to eaſe his pain ; 
But ruffles, lace and paint were all in vain. 


The ruling paſſion, be it what it will, 
x The ruling paſſion conquers reaſon till. 


Now hanging o'er the ſpring his drooping head, 

With a fad ſigh, theſe dying words he ſaid ; 

* | '4>/ boy, belov'd in vain! through all the plain 
Echo reſounds, An! Bor, BELOv'D In vain ! 

Farewel, he cries ; and with that word he dy'd; 

FAREWEL, the miſerable nymph replicd. 


er 

64 IV. ANTITHESIS. 
What is antitheſis ? 15 7 

nd 


Placing one object in oppoſition to another, ſo 
nd as to render the thoughts or expreſſions more 
me } ſtrikingly diſtinct; as, | 


The Full ſoul lotheth the honey-comb; but to the 
hungry ſoul, every bitter thing is ſweet, 


70d.) Though they dig into hell, thence ſhall mine 
hand take them ; though they climb up to hea» 
ther) ven thence will I bring them down. 


hut then thou muſt outlive (change 


Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will 
To wither*d, weak and grey. 


aint] All diſcord, harmony not underſtood, 
All partial Evil, univerſal 600D. 


13 Love, 


re it 


* 
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Tove, hope and joy, fair rLEASURE'S ſmiling train, 
Hate, fear and grief, the family of pain; 


"Theſe, mixt with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 


Make, and maintain the balance of the mind. 


V. GRADATION. 


What is gradation, or climax ? 
Placing the members of a ſentence in a regular 
ſcale, aſcending or deſcending from each other: as, 


Moreover, whom ke did predeſtinate, them he 
alſo called; and whom he called, them he alſo 
juſtiſied; and whom he juſtiſed, them he alio 
glorified. 

How then ſhall they call on him in whom they 
Have not BELIEVED? and how ſhall they believe on 

him of whom they have not EAR D? and how ſhall 
they bear without a yxEACHeR? and how ſhall 
they preach except they be ſent ? 


After we have practiſed good works a while 


they become eaſy; and, when they are ea/y, we 
begin to take pleaſure in them; and, when they 
| pleaſe us, we do them: frequently; and, by re- 
quency of acts, a thing grows into a habit; and 
a confirmed habit is a kind of ſecond nature; 
and; ſo far as any thing is natural, ſo far it is 
neceſſary, and e can hardly do otherwiſe; nay, 
we do it many times when we do not think of it. 


There 


* * The word which ends the firſt member of the 
riod commonly begins the ſecond, and ſo on, till the 
whole be bniſhed. | 


mag! 
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* 
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There is no enjoyment of property without 
GOVERNMENT, no government without a MAGI- 
STRATE, no magiſtrate without OBEDIENCE, and 
no obedience where every dne acts as he pleaſes. 


Seveet harmoniſt ! and beautiful as ſweet ! 

And young as beautiful! and /oft as young! 
And gay as ſoft ! and innocent as gay! 

And happy (if aught happy — as good! 
Song, beauty, youth, love, virtue, joy —her own ; 
And ſhe was mine; and I was—was moſt bleſt. 


- The queen, recovei'd, rears her humid eyes, 
And firſt her huſband on the poop eſpies, 
Shaking hit hand, at diſtance on the main; 
She took the ſign, and ſhook her hand again ; 
Still as the ground recedes contracts her wiew 
With ſharpen'd ſight, till ſhe no longer knew 
The much lov'd face; that comfort loſt ſupplies: 
With leſs, and with the gally feeds her eyes: 
The gally borne from view, by rifing gales, 
She follow'd with her fight /e flying /azls : 
When even the flying ſails were ſeen no more, 


Forſaken of all fight, ſhe left the ſhore. 


VI. HYPERBOLE. 


What it a hyperbole ? 
That figure of ſpeech by which objects are 
magnified or diminiſhed beyond the truth; ** 
* 


** A Hyperbole has been compared to a bow-ſtring, 
which relaxes by over ſtraining, and produces an effect 
directly contrary to that which was intended, 
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My horſe is ſwifter than the wind; yours is 
flower than a tortoiſe. | 


Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy ſquadrons drew, 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew ; 
With ſtreaming blood the ſlippery fields were dy'd, 
And ſlaughter d heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 


His ſparkling eyes, replete with ireful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies 
Than mid-day ſun. 


Thou art like the ſnow upon the heath. Thy 
arms like two white pillars in the hall of the 
mighty Fingal. | : 

| VII. IRONY. 

What is Irony? 

That which intends the reverſe of what it ſays, 
and under the maſk of praiſe conceals the keen- 
elt ſatire ; as, 

Cry aloud : for he is a god, either he is talk- 
ing, or he is purſuing, or he is on a journey, or 
| peradventure he ſleepeth, and muſt be awaked. 


That the ſacred perſon of a ſenator's foot-man 
ſhould be free from arreſt, although he undoes 
the poor ale-wife, by running on ſcores, is a 
circumſtance of equal wiſdom and juſtice, Þ 

avoi 


*,* In Ironical expreſſion, ſomething ſhould always 
appear, in the words or geſture, to ſhew that the-perſon 
is not in carneſt, 


3 


— 
23 wo 
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avoid the great evil of his maſter's lady wanting 
of liveries behind the coach. SWIFT. 


By theſe methods, in a few weeks, there ſtarts 
up many a writer, capable of managing the pro- 
foundeſt, and moſt univerſal ſubjects. For, what 
though his head be empty, provided his common 
place book be full! and, if you will bate him but 
the circumſtances of method, and ſtyle, and gram- 
mar, and invention ; allow him but the common 
privileges of tranſcribing from others, and digreſ- 
fing from himſelf, as often as he ſhall ſee occa- 
ſion ; he will defire no more ingredients towards 
fitting up a treatiſe that ſhall make a very eome- 
ly figure on a bookſeller's ſhelf, there to be pre- 
ſerved. neat and clean, for a long eternity, adorn- 
ed with the heraldry of its title, fairly inſcribed - 
on a label; never to be thumbed or greaſed by 
ſtudents, nor bound to everlaſting chains of 
darkneſs in a library; but, when the fulneſs of 
time 1s come, ſhall happily undergo the trial of 
purgatory in order to aſcend the fy. ib. 


VIII. SIMILE. 
What is a ſimile? 
The comparing of one object to another, on 
account of ſome ſimilar qualities; as, 


The righteous ſhall be /ite a tree planted by 
the waterſide. 
Sorrow, like à cloud on the ſun, ſhades the 
foul of Cleſſammor. 
Black 
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Black it ſtood as night, 


Fierce, as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And ſhook a dreadful dart. 


| On t'other ſide, 

Incens'd with indignation, Satan ſtood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burn'd, 
That fires the length of Opbiuchus huge 
In th? artic ſky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes peſtilence and war. 

| When reaſon, like the ſkilful charioteer, 
Can break the fiery paſſions to the bit, 
Aud, ſpite of their licentious fallies, keep 
The radiant tract of glory,—paſſions then 


Are aids and ornaments. 


As we perceive the ſhadow upon the ſun- dial, 
but diſcern not its progreſſion; and as the ſhrub, 
or graſs appears in time to be grown, but is ſeen 
by none to grow; fo alſo the proficiency of our 
wits, advancing by ſmall improvements, is per- 
ceived only aſter ſome diftance of time. 


IX. METAPHOR. * 


What is a metaphor ? 

The name of one object put for another, on 
account of ſome ſimilar qualities; as, 

The righteous ſhall be a tree planted by the 
waterſide. 


* A fimile may be turned into a metaphor by taking 
away the comparing particle; thus, The righteous 35 
like a tree, &c. is a ſimile; The righteous ig a tree, &c. 
a metaphor. 
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In peace, thou art the gale of ſpring ; in war, 


the mountain florm. 

Be thou a ffream of many tides againſt the 
foes of thy people ; but the gale which moves the 
graſs, to thoſe who aſk thine aid. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the food, leads one to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their //z | 
Is bound in ſhallows and in miſeries. 
On ſuch a full ſea we are now afloat ; 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures. 


Ss ALSEGTORL F.:* 


What is an allegory? 
Several metaphors connected in a continued 
diſcourſe ; as, Thou 


* + Nothing gives greater pleaſure than this figure, 
when the repreſentative ſubject bears a ſtrong analogy, 
in all its circumſtances, to that which is repreſented;“ 
if the one be not miſtaken for the other. 

---But © The firſt and grand miſtakes in religion pro- 
ceded from taking literally what was only meant figu- 
atively, or emblematically:------It was taking ſymbols 
or realities that made men imagine a purifying qualit 

the blood of beaſts:------It was laying hold of the let. 
er, and letting the meaning ſlip, that induced men to ſa- 
rifice their firſt born and at laſt made human ſacrifice 
aſhionable.—— In ſhort, loob ing at the external ſym- 

ols and letter, and not at the apparent certain mean- 
ig of both, drove the Heathen to all their follies, and 

ed and afterwards hardened and confirmed the Jews 
thoſe abſurdities under which they are ridiculous and 
jſerable to this day.“ 

PRESIDENT FoR EES“ Thoughts concerning Religion. 
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Thou haſt brought a vine' out of Egypt: chou 
haſt caft out the heathen and planted it : thou 
didſt cauſe it to take deep root and it filled the 
land, &c. Pſalm 80. 


My Well-beloved hath a TTHARE in a very 
fruitfat hill. He fenced it, gathered out the 
ſtones thereof, planted it with the choiceſt vine, 
built a tower in the midſt of it, and alſo made 
a wine-preſs therein: he looked that it ſhould 
bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild 


grapes, &c. 1/aiah, cap. v. 


OF 8TY LE 
What is meant by ſtyle? 


The peculiar manner in which any one ex- 
preſſes his thoughts in ſpeaking or writing ; and 
is various according to the ſenſibility, or intelli- 
gence of the perſon, or difference of the ſubject. 1 

n 


— 


* The word $?yle is a figurative expreſſion, from Sti- 
lus a ſharp pointed inſtrument with which the ancients 
uſed to write on braſs, thin boards covered with wax, 
the bark of certain trees, on ſkins, &c. The impreſſion 
made on theſe, by different perſons, was various; as, 
clear, elegant, forcible, deep, &c. This came afterwards 


to be applied to the different manner in which people 
expreſs their THoUGnTS, and called STYLE. 

+ The ancients diſtingaiſhed ſtyle into the Afiatie and 
Laconic; or the manner of the Afiatics and the Lacede: 
monians.---The A4fiatic uſed many words to expreſs itt! 
matter; the Laconic comprehended much matter in feu 
words: ſome examples of the latter, remarkable ehiefy 
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'There is, perhaps, as much diverſity in the ſtyle, 


or manner, in which different perſons expreſs their 


ſentiments, as there is variety in the features of their 
faces, or difference in the tones of their voices. 


The manner of expreſſion, peculiar to ſome per- 
ſons, is perſpicuous, to others ambiguous; to ſome 
redundant, to others conciſe: ſome ſubjects require 
ſublimity, others ſimplicity; fome elegance, others 
plainneſs, and the language, being the dreſs of 
thoughts, ſhould always correſpond to the ſubject. 

But though almoſt every perſon has a pecu- 
liar manner of expreſſion; yet, as correctneſs of 
language may be acquired by the obſervation of 
rules, fo may ſtyle be greatly improved by at- 
tentively peruſing the belt authors, till their man- 
ner of expreſſion become familiar. 

The ſcholar, having learned all the parts of 
Grammar, ſeen their connection with, and de- 
pendance upon each other, as members of dil- 


courſe, and the rules of ſyntax, illuſtrated by a 


variety of examples, ſhould next be tauglit to 
parſe and conſtrue ſentences, till he can readily 
K diſtinguiſh 


— 


for their brevity are recorded; ſack as, ' the anſwer 
returned. by the Lacedemonians t to a long 3 
letter from an enem dr. No”-the anſwer returned * 


the ſame people to Pliiip, when demanding ſome thing 


extravagant of them. — That of the Spartan general to 
the ambaſſador of Samos; © As to what you have ſaid, 
the firſt part I do not remember, the middle I Co not 
* underſtand, and the laſt I do not approve.”---Or that 
of Ceſar to the Roman Sena! e, after he conquered the 
king of Pontus; I came, I law, I conquerce.” 
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| — diſtinguiſh the parts of ſpeech, and. acconnt for 
8 their concord and government, as in the following 


E - _ EXAMPLES. 
| My-fighs ariſe with the beam of the eaſl: my 
4 - tears deſcend. with the drops of night. 


the pronoun of the 1. perl. ſing. in the 
genitive, governed by the noun gt. 

ſighs a a noun in the nominative plural. 

ariſe a neuter verb, of the 3. perl. plu. pref, F 
of the indicative, agreeing with its no- 2 


| | minative fighs; 
| ' evith a. prepoſition. 1 
be the delinite article. 72 
beam. a noun, in the ablative fingular, governed | 
by the prepoſition 2075. 4 
of a prepoſition. | s 
_ the the definite article. 00 
. eaſt. a noun, in the gen. ſing. governed by the I 37 
prepoſition of; 2 


my the pronoun of the 1. perſ. ſing. gen. go- 
verned by the noun tears. 


tears 2. noun in the nom. plural. = 

# deſcend. a neuter verb, 3. perf. plu. pref. of the 
| Indic. agreeing with its nom. fears. 

with a prepoſition. ny 


the the definite article. 
. drops a noun, in the ablative plu. governed. by ger 
: the. prepoſition auith. ban 
of a prepoſition. 
night a noun, in the genitive ſing. governed by 7 
the. prepoſition of. | —4 | 
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— was a lovely tree in thy fight, Oſcar, but 
thy death laid my green head low. 


1 


Was 


a 
lavely 


my 


green 
head 


low 


the pronoun in the 1. perſ. ſing. in the 
nominative. 
a ſubſtantive 'verb, of thie firſt perl. ſing. 


aſt of the indicative, agreeing with 


its nominative . 
the indefinite article. 
an adjective, 


Ja noun, in the nom. ſing. following the 


ſubſtantive verb was. 

a prepoſition. 

the pronoun of the 2. perl. ſing. in the 
gemitive, governed by the noun. /ight, 

a noun, in the ablative fing. governed by 
the prepoſition in. 


- a noun, in the vocative, ſingular, 


a disjunctive conjunction. 
the pronoun of the 2. perf. ſing. in the 
genitive, governed by the noun death. 
a noun in the nominative ſing. 
a verb of the 3. perf. ſing. paſt of the in- 
dicative, active voice, agreeing with ite 
nominative death. * 
the pronoun of the 1. perl. ſing. in the 
genitive governed by the noun head. 
an adjective. 
a- noun, in the accuſative ſing. governed 
by the active verb laid. 
an adjective. | 
| E 3- Now 
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Now night had cakes. with her ſhadowy cone, 
Half way up this vaſt, ſublunar. vault ; 
And, frem their i ivory poſt, the Cherubim, 


Now 


night - 

had mea- 
ſured 

with 

ber 


{Eadoay 
cone 


half-way 
25 

this 
ſublunar 


vault 


end 


rem 


their 
ivory. 
pet: 
the 


an adverb of time, at this inflant, 

à noun in. the nominative ſingular. . 

a verb, 3. perf. fing. perfect of the in- 
dicative, active voice, agrœing with 
its nomindtive night, 

a prepoſition. 

the pronoun of the 3. perſ. ſing. gen. 
governed by the noun cone. 

an adjective— aint, or glcomy.. 

a noun, in the ablative ſing. governed 
by the prepoſition av#h, 

an adjective. . 

an adverb. 

a de monſtrative pronoun. 

an ad jective,—terreftrial, earthly. 

a noun, in the accuſative ſing. govern- 

ed by the active verb had meaſured, 

a copulative conjunction. 

a prepo!: ation. 

the pronoun Of the 3. perl. plu. gen, 
governed by the noun fot. 

an adjective, figuratively applied as a 
quality of the noun peſt, 

a noun in the ablative ſing. governed 
by the prepoſition rom. 

the definite article. 


Cherubim a noun in the nominative plu. cele{14 


ſpirits, angels. Forth 


a. W 


ſtood, 
To their night-watches, i in warlike parade. 


Forth an adverb,—out of dovrs, erevard, | 


abroad. 


iſſuing the participle preſent of the verb to 
ii 4e. 


at a prepoſition. 

the the definite article. 

accuſlomꝰ d an adjective, —uſuul. 

hour a noun in the accuſative ſing. go- 


verned by the prepoſition a“. 


flood a neuter verb, 3. perl. plu. paſt of the 


indicative, agreeing with its no- 
minative Cherubim. 

armed an adjective, Hurniſbed with ꝛbea pont 
of war. 

to a prepoſition. | 

their the pronoun of the 3. perſ. plu. gen. 
governed br the * noun 
n -e watches, 

night= a noun in the dative plu. gorcrned 

watches by the prepoſition 10. 

in a prepoſition. 

warlile an | adjective, —baving the appearance 
of warriors. 

parade a noun in the ablative ſing. governed 
by the prepoſition in, eu, mi- 
litary order. 
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Forth iſſuing, at the accuſtom'd hour, arm'd 
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| A. Recapitulation of the Principles of the 
EnGLisH GRAMMAR. 


Into how many parts of ſpeech are words di- 


vided ?— Vine. — Name them. — 1. The Article, 


&c.—What is an article What is the uſe of 
the article a — What 1s the uſe of the article 
be ?-— What is a noun ?— How many ſorts of 
nouns are there!—T wo.—What do proper 
names expreſs !—What do -common names ex- 
reſs Are not names alſo divided into natural, 
artificial and abſirat ? F— How. many numbers 
are there ?—What does the ſingular number ex- 
preſs?:— What does the plural number expreſs ? 
—W hat is meant by gender — How many gen- 
ders are there — Name them.—What is meant 
by caſe !—How many caſes are there How 
are the different caſes known What is an ad- 
. jective? 


Mi. —_ — A — 


* See note page 37.---Narnes formed from the attri- 
butes of other ſubſtances, are called a3/ftratt nouns; and, 
as ſubſtances are frequently attended” to, on account of 
fone particular quality or property, that quality or pro- 
perty, independent, of the reſt, becomes the ſubject of 
inveſtigation, or d1rſeuon : thus, Let us ſuppoſe the 
ſabſtance, tor example, to be a log of Wood.; a Carpen- 
ter would have occaſton to conſider its ftrength, hardneſs, 
colour: a Geometzician would, confine his obſervations 
to its 6pure,---length, breadth, thickneſs: a Chymilt, 
regardlcis of all theſe qualitics or properties, would at- 
tend to its taſte, ſmell and component principles. Each 
of theſe artiſts, thus, felecting the particular attribute 


auth which he is. proteſſionally connected, would form 


that attribute into an aH % 10uN, 
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jeQive?—What variations do adjectives admit of? 
Ho is an adjective diſtinguiſhed from a noun ? 
How many degrees of compariſon have adjec- 
tives ?—How are the comparatives and ſuperla- 
tives generally formed from the poſitive ?—How 
are the comparative and the ſuperlative degrees 
of words of more than one ſyllable, generally 
formed How many kinds of pronouns are 
there? Five. Name them. —Perſenal, relative, 
xc. How many perſonal pronouns are there ?— 
Five. — What are they? —7, thou, &c,—Decline 
the pronouns perſonal.— How do you diſtinguiſu 
when that is a conjunQticn, a relative pronoun, 
or a demonſtrative? The conjunction that, ex- 
preſſes the end or motive of an action; as, I read 
that 1 may improve.— It may alſo be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from a relative, as it cannot be changed into 
any of the relatives, , whom, which, what, 
ſo as to preſerve the ſenſe; and, when that is a 
demonſtrative pronoun, it will be immediately 
followed by a ſubſtantive or adjective. Ho 
many kinds of verbs are there Four.— How 1s 
a verb a&ive known from a verb neuter ?— How 
many modes are there ?—Five,—What are they? 
— How do you diſtinguiſh a verb in the indica» 
tive mode? In the nperative : In the conjunc- 
tive — In the potential: — In the infinitive !— 
How many perſons have verbs Name them. 
All the Grammar ſhould be frequently reſum- 
ed by queſtions in this manner; anſwers to which 
way be given by the fcholar in his own words. 
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Ext&c1sEs of falſe Syntax, to be read along with, 
and corrected by, the preceding Ruvss. 


Rvuts I. page 44. Diana anger was Acteon 


death; and Helen beauty was the deſtruction of 
 Troy's.—I found, by my friend accounts, that 


if it were a man buſineſs only to live, there 
would not be a more accompliſhed fellow in the 
whole country.—Socrates wiſdom, Ulyſſes cun- 
ning and Achilles valour are famous in poets 
works and hiſtorians writings. 


R. II. p. 46. Without virtue, the more e- 
minenter the qualities and endowments of a ra- 
tional being are, they become the hideouſer de- 
formities and the more greater curſes. 

—— He could make the worſer appear 
The-more better reaſon, to perplex and darken 
The moſt matureſt counſels. 

He is more wiſer than his teachers, 


1. R. III. . 51. Thus ſhall we paſs, © 
warriors, in the day of us fall; then let us be 
renowned while we may, and leave we fame be- 
hind us, like the laſt beam of the ſun when he 
hides him red head in the weſt.— le ſaw the diſ- 
ordered ſteps of him father, and her ſighs aroſe. 


2. R. IV. p. 51. A man of ſenſe and breed- 
ing ſpeaks no faſter than ſhe walks, and minds 
their words as well as her ſteps, keeping an even 
pace in both. — An Orator's tongue ſhould be a- 
grecable to the ears of their auditors, without 
either running faſter thay he can follow, or draw- 

| 1 
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ing dut his words ſlower than we can have pax 
tience to attend.—There 1s not a more improv- 
ing exerciſe to the human mind, than a frequent 
review of our own privileges and endowments. 


3. R. V. p. 52. This is the man which 
brought the news. —She is one in which I can 
place the moſt entire confidence. Honourable 
age is not that who ſtands in length of time.— 

e that will not work ſhould not eat, 

Hs that ſtudies natures laws, 
From certain truth his maxims draws, 


4. R. VI. p. 52. The ſun's light and heat 
are both neceflary for animals ; without this they 
could not hve, without the former they could not 
move. — And the cloud came between the camp 
of the Egyptians, and the camp of Iſrael; and 
it was a cloud and darkneſs to thoſe, but it gave 
light by night to the latter. 

—— Body and ſoul mult part: 

The former wings its way to its Almighty ſource; 
The latter diops into the dark and noiſome grave. 


1. R. VII. p. 73. I loves reading. — We has 


done.— Thou ſhall not de ſo.— Pleaſures is ſhort. 
—Pains endures long. — Religion were defigned 
for making mankind happy, and all acts of de- 
votion has that tendency.— The greateſt part of 
his riches were bequeathed to his own relations: 
If thou forſakeſt not thy follies, thou will 
ſoon be reduced to miſery.—If it appears ta 
ſnow, rain or thunder, I will not — is 

one 


6 
* 
* . 
s 
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ſome who takes pleaſure in doing miſchief.— 


What is I to do next ?—ls I to go with you! — 
To be good, are to be happy. 


2. R. VIII. 2. 74. Pleafure and pain is com- 
monly not far aſunder.— Grace and good manners 
adorns young men.— Time and tide waits for no 

man.— Von and her is both in a fault.—Vou and 
me ſeldom differs. James and me has waited long 
on John and you. — Them und me ſeldom agrees. 
— There is none more diligent than John and me. 
— There was a boy and a girl apprehended for 
ſtealing a gold womans thimble and a ſilver childs 
whiſtle. There was a gold gentlemans fnuft-box 
and a ſilver ladys watch found lately. 


3. R. IX. p. 74. It was me who called for you 
laſt night.—It was them who gave us all this trou- 


ble.—It was him who bought the goods but it 
was me who paid for them, It was her who firſt 


. . the cuſtom of inoculating children. 


R. X. p. 75. I faw he and ſhe-yelterday, 
Ke: perſuaded ſhe that them was in no danger. 
Some people blames we for being fo officious, 
I ſeemg I, he turned pale, —He uſed we 

ry kindly.—I told John and he the ſtory. — 
Jamie ſold Thomas and I a horſe. 


5. R. XI. p. 75. I who runs. — Thou wha 
works. — The man who walkeſt uprightly ſhall 
be bleſſed. —All they who runs a race do not 
gain the prize. 

p. 75. I am the perſon who declare and 


aftirm 


oe” 


affirms that truth. Thou is the man who-toldeſt 
the news, and who affirmed: that thou was preſent. 


6. R. XII. p. 75. This is the perſon who you 
ſpoke of.— He is the very man who you fed and 
clothed, and who you lent your money to — 
This is a gentleman, who I am much obliged 
to, in many reſpects. 

7. R. XIII. p. 76. He deſerves be encourag- 
ed. —I ſaw him to go away. We dares not to 
ſtay.— He is quite diſcouraged ſee how matters 
goes. Vou love hear yourſelf talk. 


8. R. XIV. p. 76. The learning languages 
is very difficult, Learning of languages is very 
difficult. By exerciſing of our faculties they 
are improved. The indulging ſinful thoughts 
very frequently produces wicked actions. f 

9: R. XV. p. 76. Hin dying without iſſue, 
his eſtate was divided among his ſiſters. Them 
trifling,” the reſt were diligent. Her mourning 
her huſband's abſence, he returned and baniſhed 
all her fears. —Swearing. does not proceed from a 
natural gropenſity, in any man, him not being 
born of a ſwearing conſtitution. 

10. R. XVI. p. 77. You may buy as many 
goods as thou pleaſe, but you ſhould not let them 
remain too long unpaid.— Thou has done many 
generous actions ſor which you deſerve praiſe.— 
came yeſterday and tell him I will not do it. — 
Doſt thou think that you could find any man free 


from faults.— I went and ſees my friends laſt 
| weck. 
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week. —Are you him who went paſt yeſterday, 
and returns this morning. 

1. R. XVII. p. 80. James is as rich as her, 
and ſhe is as old as him. We were ſtronger than 
them, but they were more cunninger than us. 
She gave him many more gifts than I.— My fa- 
ther has left he more than I. 


2. R. XVIIL p. 80. We could not travel no 
farther that day.— He could not do no more for 


me though I had been his brother, no, not he in- 


: deed, We did not do nothing this ſeaſon, —He 
will never be no taller. 


R. XIX. b. 83. James received money from 
I, to give to they.— Peter and me ſent for he and 
ſhe.Vou ſhould not put too much confidence 
in he, left you be deceived. We muſt not al- 
ways look on they who are moſt complaiſant to 
be the trueſt friends. Between you and I, this 
is but a trifle. 


1. R. XX. p. 88. He came to town yeſterday 
and returns about an hour ago.— He worked in 
_ the forenoon and walks in the afternoon all the 

time he was here,—-He came and tells me that 
you and him are gone into the country laſt week. 


2. R. XXI. p. 88, Whether he committed 
any acts of theft nor violence I cannot ſay; but 
neither he or his brother are well ſpoken of.— 
Solid peace and contentment conſiſts neither 
in beauty or riches.— Neither old or young are 
cxempted from trouble. 

ene 
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IMm2ROPRIETLES to be CORRECTED, for improve- 
ment in SPELLING and WarTinG ExnGLISH, 


$ 1. SPELLING. 


a ſteddy and indifipatted atencion to what wee 
air engaiged inn is a ſhour marke off a ſupperior 
jenious and wil niver feal to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
whoo hav aquired it. 

an innatentive perſon is defecktiv in awl the 
comon ofices off ſivility hee ſeams wraped up 
inn thoghte, yet hee ſcerſely ever thinks at awl. 

No man is fitt fore eather biſneſs ore conver- 
facion whoo dos note comand his atenſion two 
thee preaſant objeck, lett it bee what it wil. 

Peiple canot allways bee imploied inn ſtuddy, 
reeding and converſaſion; their will bee maney 
an our, beſidse what thees exerſiſes will take up. 

Theere is a reſpeck dew two mankind which 
ſhould inclyne even the wiſeſt off men too folow 
mocent euſtems. 

When thees too air taken away, the poſibilli- 
ty of gilt and the poſibillity of inocence, what 
reſtraint cann the beleef of thee cread lay upon 
any man, 

L 6 2. Divi- 


2 


—_— —_— 


* * The following ſections, if atrentively peruſe, 
will recal to, and fix in the mind, the ſeveral parts of 
the Grammar. And, as the attention is eaſteſt er gag- 
ed by correcting what is wrong, it would be a very pra- 
per method, for improvement, tirſt to write every fen- 
tence correctly, and then to make or: the confinfion 
e paves 110, 112, 112 and 123. 


17 


* ” 
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$ 2. Division OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 


See pages 20 and 21. 
The moſt wort-hleſs perſ-· ons, are gen-er-all-y 


the moſt imp - ud- ent · and preſ· um- ing, in ev-er-y 


ſtat - ion of life. 


Ev-er-y perſ· on ſhould conſ-· ult the nat - ive 
bias of his temp- er, bef-· ore he chuſe the waie 
of life in which he e · xpe · ets two meat e 

Exp-er-ience keaps a deer ſcoul, but fules wil 


lern in know ot her, and fcar-cel-y in that: teechars 


may giv adv-· iſe, but thy canot giv cond - uck. 

all-moſt . aw] occ-up-at-ions, ho- wev· er inc- 

onv. en · ient, ar bett-er for pe-op-le than a life 
off ſloth, or id- le- neſs. a 

Cur- io- ſit y is an uſ-ef-ull ſpring of nol-· edge; 
it ſhould be enc - o- ur · ag · ed in chi- dren, and ind- 
ulg- ed in youth. 

Phi-lip of Mac - ed- on ſade, He was beh · ol· den 
two the At-hen · i· an or- at · ors for rep- ro- ving 
hymn, for he would end- eav- our, both buy wordes 
and act - ions, to maik them lyars. 

Buy ſee-king what is trul- y exc- ell ent, and 
bye co-nte-mpla-ting this, and this onl-· ey, the 
minde inſenſ-· ib-· ly bec-omes acc-uſt-o-med two 


it, and findes, that in this alon it can a- quĩe-ſo 


with co-nteat. 
9 3. PUNCTUATION, 
See pages 24 and 25. | 
My ſon, if finners entice thee, conſent thou; 


not refraining thy feet from their wicked ways. 


The 


mea 


Cs 


> . 
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The ſemicolon aſter thou ſhould be placed after not. 


This bright beam of our future glory ſhall ne- 
ver be taken from us but in the world to come. 


We ſhall poſſeſs as much of the kingdom as we 
are able; and be clothed with all the light and 


ſplendor of the heavenly glory. 


Place a colon after taten from us, and dele the point 
after come. 

And the [Eve] hare a ſon and called his name 
Seth, for God ſaid, ſhe hath appointed me ano- 
ther ſeed, inſtead of Abel, whom Cain flew. 


Place a comma after God, and another after e, and 
dele the comma after /aid. 


And Jeſus ſaid unto him [the penitent thief] 


verily I ſay unto thee this day, thou ſhalt be 
with me in Paradiſe. - 
Dele the comma after day, and place it after the. 


The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes and perplex'd with errors : 
Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 

Loft and bewilder'd in the. fruitleſs ſearch. 


Place a colon after intricate, and a comma after errors. 


A beauteous lady in this land 
Has twenty nails on each hand 
Five and twenty on hands and feet 
This is true without deceit. 
L 2 | $ 4. Car- 


—_ th. IVY 


—_ * ttt. — —_ hs 


„ * Theſe examples are ſufficient to ſhew the im- 
portance of accurate punctuation ; -that a point miſ- 
placed may reverſe, deſtroy, or render doubtful, the- 
meaning of a ſentence, though accurately written, 
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94. CAPITALS, 


See pages 27 and 28, 


and the lord Said to ratan, whence Comeſt 
thou? and satan faid, from Going To and Fro 
in the earth, And walking Up and Down in it. 
and peter anſwered Unto her, tell me whether 
ve ſold the land for ſo much? and ſhe ſaid, yea, 
tor ſo much. then peter ſaid unto her, how is it 
that Ye have agreed together to tempt the gpirit 
OF: the lord? | ; 
i am, Dear madam, your Affectionate friend, 
and moſt humble ſervant.— 
o ſtay, o pride of greece, ulyſſes, Stay! 
2 «caſe Thy courſe, And liſten to our lay.— 
- , methought i heard a voice cry sleep No more; 
macbeth Doth Murder fleep; The innocent ſleep; 
tleep, that knits Up the ravelPd ſleeve of care, 
the birth Of each day's life. 
my name Is religion; i am the offspring of 
truth and love, and The parent of benevolence, 
hope And joy. 
9 5. THE ARTICLE. 
| See page 36. 
a idle man is the monſter in 4, creation, every 
thing around him is active. | 
an perſon, who appropriates toe. himſelf the 
reputation ariſing from another's performance, 
diſcovers an barrenneſs of mind, an vainglorious 
tumour, an lazy diſpoſition, and 2 unjuſt principle. 
Daunkenneſls 


ENGLISH ORAM MAR rag 
Drunkennefs impairs a underſtandin, waiſts & 


eſtate, baniſhes @ reputation, confumes a body, 
and renders the man of a brighteſt parts a com- 
mon jeſt of 2 meaneſt clown. 


Before à invention of printing, the expenſe of 
procuring the Bible was at leaſt equal to that of 


building a ordinary country church. 


A moſt perfect and a moſt poliſned language, 
like old furniture, fill retains ſomething of 2 


faſhion of à time when it was made. 
Hear is excellent linen at two ſhillings the 
yard,. and fine tee at five ſhillings te pound. 


5 6. THE NOUN—NUMBER. 
See pages 36 and 37. 


She lived in great harmony with her huſband, - 


to whom ſhe had born ſix childs awl of whome 
ſhe ſurvived. 


Tra. x 


— _— 


£7 Words, beginning with z require the artic.e a, in- 


ſtead of an, before them; as, a unitorm practice---a uni- 
verſal rule a unity of defign.---5vmetimes the meaning 
of a phraſe is vatied by omitting the article a; as the lady 
acted with a little modeſty---the lady acted with little 


modeſty. Sometimes the meaning is varied by changing 


the potition of the article a; as, Lend me half à crown 
lend me two ſhillings and txpence;---lend me a halt 
crown=+«-lend mea balf crown piece. 


Sometimes the article the is applied to adverbs, and 


to adjeaives of the comparative and ſuperlative degrees; 


as, The more coſtly, the better. The more diiicult, the 


more honourable.— This is the beſt, though that be tlie 
longeſt.---The taller a tree is, the more it is expoſed...» 
The more I converſe with him, the morc I love his com- 
DANY nee = 


L 3 1 Since 
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Since I pluckt Gooſer, plaid truant, and whip- 
ped topper, I knew not, till lately, what it was 
to be beaten. - | 

think, in thees daizs, one Oneſt man is o- 
bliged to tell another who air his friends, and 
who aire his enemys. 


Theire retreets are more like deans of rolers: 


or wholes of fox than fortreſſes of warriores. 
Two. thiefs found meens to carry of three calfs 
and four /beeps but three mans, with „la in their 
bandes, followed them, and recovered the hole. 
Sheeps run not half ſo timerous from the welf5. 
Or horſe, or exes from the /eopardes 
As they fiy from their oft ſubdewed. ſlaivs. 


. 
See pages 37 — 44 


GENDER—CASE.. 


Every one pitys the duke his daughter ; who, 


being left his ſoal heir and executor, had not mo- 
nie to pay his debtes. . | 

She put herſelf into the-garb of a ſhepherd, and 
in that diſguys, lived many years unknown. 


She is a capital actor, and deſerves at leeſt awl 


the praiſe. which has been. beſtoed on her. - 

She is a excellent poet, and has-ſometimes paſ- 
ſed for a prephet.— She is heir to a good eſtate, 
and adminiſtrutor of her uncle's will. 

The true waie to advance another man virtue 
is to follow it, and the beſt meens to cry down 
mother man vice is to decline it. 

Some men, under a ſo cap, exerciſe a Inave 

wit, 
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wit, making a ſeaming ſimplicity the excuſe of 
theire impudence. 

Succeſs is God ufual reward of dilligence ; and * 
proſperity 1s commonly the induſtrious man at- 
_ tendant. 


* 


98. THE ADJECTIVE. 


See pages 44 47. 

No man ſhould bee two poſitive in his own op- 
pinion, for the moſt wiſeſi have been often de- 
ſerved, 

A wiſe man applaudes him whom ke thinks 
the moſ? virtuouceſt, the reſt of the world, him 
who is the moſt evealthie/t. 

The innocenteft pleaſures are the mo/? ſcveetgſſ, 
the /enfible/?, the moſt affefing and the. laſtingeſt. 

Remain heare in the cheer and comfort of our 
eye, our chiefeft couſin, courtier and our ſon. 

He is a happey man who has a true friend, 
Fut he is more happier that does not need one. 

He has given me a order for ten pairs of cot- 
ton mens ſtockings ;—three pares of leather wo- 
mens ſhoes ;—three pears oi laſting girls ſhoes ; 
—and a ſixpenny childs whiſtle. 

During the two firſt days of the wick, he read 
the five firſt books of Livy; and, on the three 
laſt, he read the five laſt books of. Paradiſe Loft. 


F 9. THE. 


* Such adjectives ſhould be nfed, both in ſpeak ing 
ind writing, as expreſs tie qualities. of the nouns to 
which they reſer: and they ſhould be ſo placed as to. 
zſtect only the noun to which they belong. 


, 
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99. THE PRONOUN—PERSONAL. 
See pages 4751. 


Some ſaid it is him, others faid it is like him, 


but he ſaid, i am him. 

She fings better than him, but he dances bet- 
ter than her: they are ſo connected, that neither 
him nor her is happy when they are ſeparated. 


Between you and i, Sir, ſhe is one of the beſt- 


and moſt virtuouſeſt of her ſacks. 
"Tis thee can make my way ſerene, 
Through4lifes tempeſtuous buffy ſene; 
Devoid of guilt, what ſhould i fear, 
While thee, my gardian pow'r art near? 
Mean while, the hainous and deſpiteful et 
Of Satan, don in paradiſe, and how 
She, in the Serpent, had deſerved Eve, 
Hit huſband he, to taſte the faital frute, 
Was none in heaven. 
y did not ther, the head, 
Command abſolutely not to go? 
Hadſt bee bean ſirm in thou diffent, 
Neither had me tranfgreſs*d nor thee with me. 


$ 10, PRONOUNS, RELATIVE=—DEMONSTRATIVE.” 


See pages 4933 · 

Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree who/e mortal taſte 
Brought deth into the world, and all hour woe 
Sing heavenly muſe. 8 


This, which-1 is now, alas become a branchleſs 
trunk, 


t 
] 
| 
1 
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trunk, is the very tree whoſe branches ſhaded the 
head of hapleſs Mary; wwhoſe leaves protected. 
her from the injurys of tlie weather, and under. 
whoſe ſhade ſhe paſt many a pencive our. 

It is better, ſaid Antiſthenes, to fall among 
crows than flatterers; for that devours only the 
dead, #hoſe the living. | 

Avoid late ours and card playing; for the f, 
gives the face a drouſey aſpect, and the latter is 
muther of wrinkles. 

Though one ſhould meat with croſſes and diſ- 
appointments he ſhould never abandon him/elf to 
deſpare. p 


911. THE VERB. » 
See pages 73, &c. 


No trees heart fruit in autumn, but ſuch as 
bloſſoms in the ſpring. 

Slanderers it like flys; them /caps over all a 
man hole parts to light on his ſoars. 

It may ſerve as a comfort in all calamitys, 
that him that %% any thing; and get wiſdom by 
it, art a gainer buy the bargain. 

Happy is thy people, O Fingal,--thou cat. 
and thy thouſands obeys, —thine enemys trembles- 
at the fight of thy ſteal. 

Him that enter on the ſcievce of Gramer, and 
the fludy of a foreign language enters upon two 
difficultys at once, each of whom would be lef- 
ſened buy being taken ſeparately, and in his 


order. 
proper or 


Him 
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Him and me i; old acquaintances: we had 
dealings before he became a muſicianer, which 
were more than five years ere he were a widow. 
Will “ we have the pleaſure of your company 
hear, to morrow- evening? ·L their is to be no body | o 
elſe but your ant the poet, and the young lady, t 
h 


On . 


her heir. 
bl 12. TRE VERB—cortinued.. 


See pages 73, &c. 
Thou comes forth in lovelinefs z--the ſtars at. | th 
tende thy blew fteps in the eaſt.— Has thou thy. Jar 
hall, like Oſſian?— Dosh thou dwell in the tha- 
dow of grief? 
Pleaſant it the words of the ſong, and lovely :s 
the tails of other times; like the calm due of the 
morning on the hills, when the lakes is ſettled . 


and blew in the vales. H 
| 2 He D. 
-— 1 5 l PS io Ti 


* Will denotes a ſtate which the perſsn, whoſe W 
thoughts are declared or aſked, determines concerning 

_ himſelf; but a ſtate which he foreſees, hopes, fears, be- 
lieves or is told concerning others; thus, I will come In 
we will come,---denotes I---we--ere determined te Bu 
come, and implies s reſolution, a promiſe, or à threat. Li 
But, thou bt come, he will come, they wilt come, H. 
only foretels what may happen. See page 59 vote. 

Shall denotes a ftate in which the perſon whoſe Bu 
thoughts are declared, or afked, forefees, hopes, fears, ] 
believes, ot is told concerning himſelf; but à ſtate which || Ye 
he determines concerning others; thus, -I hal come, I n;, 
we /ball come,---only foretels what may happen. But, T 
Thou ſhalt ccene, he ſhall come, ye ſhall come, they * 

} ſhall come, —implies a promiſe; a threat, or a command. 


. * 


Den 
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He would willingly have retracted all that the 
has ſpoke and wrote againſt the Chriſtian reli. 
gion, but it was not now in his power. 
He has ⁊orote much for the ſatisfaction of hie 


own mind, and that he might be able to retane 


thoſe thoughts that appeared worth. preſerving. 
She was taken up by ſome fiſhermen, after the 
had /at three days and three nights upon a baren 


rock, having neither ate nor drank all the while. 


He /ays a- bed commonly till eight o'clock : but 
this day he laid till ten; and, after he had aroſe, 


and /at a few minutes, he went to bed very ſeek. 


$ 14. THE VERB---continued. 
See page 73, &C. 
Delays ir dangerous, took a friend advice, 


Begin, be bold, and ventures to be wiſe ; 
Him that defer her work, from day to day, 


Do on a river brink 9 ſtay, 
Till the whole ſtreme who ſtopt her /bould been 


Who, as he runs, forever will run on. (gone, 


Frinds ir like leafs, who on the trees doth grow, 
In Summer's proſp'rous ſtate much love he h,] 
But ir thou in adverſity ?---then them 
Like leafs from trees, in autumn, falls away : 
Happy art him which have a friend indeed, 

But him more happier are whom none do need. 

How wretched is the man which crave for more, 


Yet ſuffer want, when it have gold in ſtore? 


Pincheft them guts, and ſhame herſelf with regs 
To xjeaſe its greedy. ſcle wkh uſeleſs bags. : 


Laſt 
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Laſt night me dream, that, birried in the clay, 
loſe by a tatter'd beggar ſide me laid ; 
And as ſo mein an object e my pride, 
Thus, like a corpſe of conſequence, me cry's, ' 
Scoundrel, begone, and henceforth tuch I not; 
More manners /zarns and at a diſtance rot. 
How! ſcoundrel! with more haughtier tone eries 
be, (thee; 

Proud lump of earth, me ſcorn'd thy words and 
Here all is equal, now your caſe are mine, 


Theſe are my rotting place, and thoſe are thine. 


5 14. THE ADVERB, 
See pages 77 —82. 


I came here above three months ago; -I mean 
'to ſet out from hence in a few days for London, 
and from thence to Bath; and, aſſoon as I get 
there, I will write to you. 

He deſires me to cut out [off ] my hare other- 
<voys [ otherwiſe] he ſays, I will not recover; and 

Tas] ſoon as I am able, he orders me Eleways 
[likewiſe] to ride a few miles every day. 

Hf you were once to come here, you would ne- 

ver 


—— 


„ Adverbs promote brevity and energy of exprei- 
you? but they are not the moſt effential part of lan- 
gaage, as, in general, their place might be ſupplied 
by other parts of ſpeeck. As their propriety and force 
depend on their polition, they ſhould be ſo arranged az 


always to accompany the word they are intended to mo- 


dify or affect. e. g. I ſpake only three words.”----In- 
tad of which we often hear © I only ſpake three words.“ 


„„ ww 


* 


— 
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yer think of going there again ; but you never 
mind where you are going. 

He would rot condeſcend to ftay no longer, 
though I had given him never ſo much money. 

$ 15. THE PREPOSITION. 
See page 82—86. 

She, having ſpent about a year in this retired 
ſituation, was afterwards married en [to] a man 
of low rank, to [by] whom ſhe was ſome months 
gone with child. 

Though he knew I was like to die for [of) 
want, he could never be reconciled o [with] me 
for demanding my own. 

After having made his eſcape over [out at] a 
window, he went to a remote cottage where he 
was diſcreetly [Leivilly] treated, and aſked to come 
in to [near] the fire. | 

When, he went for to ſee the field of battle, he 
diſplaied his curage in diſpaching · the ſeek and 
wounded; a excelent ſolger! 

He was diſcharged, under the moſt ſevereſt penalty 
to enter | from entering] her houſe, for two full years. 
F 46. THE CONJUNCTION, 

See page 879 —8g. 

Better little as nothing—Better half loaf as-no 

bread—PBetter late nor never. 


M I defired 


#h 


* 


% © It is chiefly by the connective parts of ſpeecl. 
that the train of thought, the conrſe of reaſoning, an 
the whole progreſs of the my nd, in contined diſcourſe 
of all kinds, is laid open; and on the right uſe of the 
the perſpicuity, that is, the firſt aud | greateſt bea ity'o! 
ſtyle, principally depends. Dr: e? Parley. 
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I deſired him either to pay for the goods, or | | 
return them; but he would not do neither the | 
one or the other. | 
In how many kin s of the world has the 
- cruſading {word of this miſgided ſaint-errant 
ſpared neither age or ſex, or merit, or condition 
la the midit of the ftreet, and on either [ each or 
every] ſide of the river, their was the tree of life. 
Can the ſig tree, my brethren, bear olive ber- 
rys, either [or] a vine figs? | 
There is but very few, to whom nature has 
been ſo unkind, as they are not capable of ſhin- 
ing in ſam ſience or other. 20 17 
9 17. THE INTERJECTION. © 
See page 189, 190. 
Wild ſparkling rage inflames the father eyes: | fc 
Him Mhrſt the bands of fear, and miadly crys w 
Detefted wwretch but ſcarce her ſpeech began | oj 
| When the ſtrange partner ſeam'd no longer man. 
So you have been upon your — web you? | 
Lou have had your frolic— Look ye, young * 
man, — I'll not put myſelf into a paſſion :;— 
but death and fire, you ſcoundrel !—what right 
have you to plague me in this manner? 
What hands are here! hah! they pluck out mine | la. 
Will all Neptune's ocean waſh this blood, (eyes. 
.Clean 


* A frequent ufe of interjections in diſcourſe, un- 
leſs they be uttered to expreſs ſome ſudden emotion or 

' paſſion, generally denotes a ſcantineſs ef ideas, or a de- 
Fre to ſpeak, without having much to fay. Where | 
ſpeech can be employed they are totally uſeleſs, and in- ha 
ſafticient for the purpoſes of communicating thought. 


e rw we 
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he 
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| Clean from my hand? no, this my hand will rather 


The multitudinous ſea incarnadine, 
Making the green 0x2 red. 


F 18. CHOICE OF WORDS. 
| See page 94+ 
Man is brought into the world a creature of 
little ſtrength, without help, and unable to bear 
hardſhips, not furniſhed with food, or with dreſs, 
and whatever elſe is fit for the means of living or 


. Better. | 

Man is born a weak, helpleſs, delicate creature, un- 
provided with food, clothing, and whatever elſe is ne- 
ceffary, for ſubſiſtence or detence. - 


Want of food, and want of drink, with all the 
feelings that keep them company, or are joined 
with them, make themſelves manifeſt by a tongue 
of a very ftrong meaning, and forcible moving. 


Better, 
Hunger and thirſt, with ail the ſenſations connected 
with them, explain themſelves by a language ſtrongly 
expreſſive and irreſiſtibly moving. | 


Sir Roger would frequently have bound Moll 
White over to the county ſeſſions, had not his chap-+ 
lain, with much ado, perſuaded him to the coxTRARY, 


9 19. ARRANGEMENT. — 


See page 95. 

Many elergymen, from a habit of ſaving time 
and papet, which they acquired at the Univer- 
ſity, write in ſo diminutive a manner that it can 
hardly be read without heſitation, &c. Swi/e. 
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Better 
"Sheng clergymen, from a habit, which 3 acquired 
aàt the univerlity, of ſaving, &e. 

The Knight, ſeeing his habitation reduced to 
fo ſmall a compaſs, and himſelf in a manner ſhut 
out of his own houſe, upon the death of his mo- 
ther, ordered all the apartments to be flung open, 
and exoreiſed by his chaplain. 


Better. 
The knight, ſeeing his habitation ot to ) ſo ſmall 
a compaſs, and himſelf in a manner ſhut out of his own 
houſe, ordered, upon the death of his mother, all the 
apartments, &c. 


I had the curioſity, the other day, to follow 
a crowd of people near Billingſgate, who were 
conducting a paſſionate woman who ſold fiſh, to a 
magiſtrate, in order to explain fome words which 
were ill-taken by one of her own quality, and 
profeſſion i in the market. 
Better. 


ho were conducting to a magiſtrate, a paſſion- 
ate woman, who ſold fiſh, &c. 


F 20. FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 
See page 97 —108. 

A celebrated author, ſpeaking of the famous 
act of parliament againſt irregular marriages, ſays, 
« The bill underwent a great number of altera- 
&« tions and amendments, which were not effected 
« without a violent conteſt.— At length, how- 
ever, it was floated, through both houſes, on 
« the tide of a great majority, and ſteered into 
« the- ſafe harbour of Roya approbation.” 
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It is diſagreeable to find plain and figurative language 


jumbled together as in the above paſſage,---or a mixtute 


of inconſiſtent metaphors as in that following. 


After the many heavy laſbes that have fallen 
from your pen; you may juſtly expect in return 


all the laaa that my in can Ny upon your ſhoul- * 


ders. You have quartered all the foul language upon 
me that could be rated out of Billingſgate, with- 
out knowing who I am, or whether I deſerve to 
be cupped and ſcarified at this rate. I tell you, 
once for all, turn your eyes where you pleaſe, you 
ſhall never ſmell me out, Do you think that the 
panics which you /ow about the parith will ever 
build a monument to your glory? No, Sir, you 
may fight theſe battles as long as you will, but, 
when you come to balance the account, you will 


find that you have been bing in troubled waters, 


and that an gnis fatuus hath bewildered you, and 

that indeed you have Juilt upon a ſandy founda- 

tion, and brought your bogs to a fair market. 
SPECTATOR, No. 597. 


g 21. TAUTOLOCY Ok "REDUNDANCY. 


The man that wiſhes and deſires to become a 
philoſopher, at a cheap and inexpenſive rate, he. 
eaſily, and without any difficulty, gratifies and 
pleaſes his own ambition, and earneſt defires, by 
ſubmitting, yielding and giving place to poverty 


and want, when he does not feel and perceive itg- 


and by boaſting and bragging his contempt, dii- 
dain and ſcorn of riches, wealth and affluence, 
when he has already, and at preſent, anc, now, in 
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his poſſeſſion, more than he enjoys, and has a 
true reliſh of. | | 

| Carredted thus : 

The man who wiſhes to become a philoſopher at a 
cheap rate, eaſily gratifies his ambition by ſubmitting to 
poverty, when he does not feel it, and by boaſting his 

contempt of riches, when he has already more than he 
enjoys. 1 

Mpatever the advantages or the defedts of the Englij\ 
Language be, as it is our own language, it deſerves a 
high degree of our fludy and attention, both with regard 
ro the words which wwe empluy, and with regard to their 
arrangement in ſentences. 


OZ WRITING. ® 


"Tis to the pen and preſs we mortals owe 
All aue believe, and almoſt all we know. 

To whom we are indebted for the diſcovery of 
this moſt uſeful art does not appear.—The inven- 
tor, whoever he was, concealed by the darkneſa 
of remote antiquity, is deprived of the honours 


which would be paid to his memory by all the 


lovers. 


4 3 

* Imitation is ſo natural to man, that pictures would 
probably be the firſt eſſay towards writing. In all ages, 
and among all nations, ſome methods have obtained, of 
tracing the likeneſs of ſenuble objects. Thote methods 
would ſoon be employed for giving ſome information to 
perſons, at a diſtance, of what had happened; or, for 
prelerving the memory of facts which they ſought to re- 
cord. Thus, to ſignify that one mau had killed another, 
they would draw the figure of one man ſtretched upon 
the earth, and of another ſtanding by him with a. deadly 
weapon in his hand. "Theſe, however, would be extremely 
impertect records; as they could neitker exhibit connec» 
tions, nor deiciibe qualities, Which were not vibe. 


, 


\ 
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lovers of knowledge and learning.——The moſt. 


probable opinion is, that alphabetical charaters 


took their riſe in Egypt, it being the great 


ſource of arts and policy, among the ancients; 

© Writing muſt have been poſterror to ſpeech, as it 
is plainly an improvement thereof, deviſed for mu- 
tual communication with one another when abſent. 

The invention of an alphabet of svuLLAaBLEs, 
would naturally precede the alphabet of LET ERS. 
— Theſe behoved to be very numerous, which muit 


have rendered the arts of RET DING and WRITING 


extremely tedious and laborious, 

The ſounds uttered by the voice, in ſpeaking, 
being traced to their moſt fimple elements, and 
reduced to vorvels and conſonants, and one of the 
ſigns which we now call LETTERS being affixed 


to each of them, men were taught to combine theſe 


ſigns or characters, ſo as to put in writing, all 


the different words, or combinations of found, 
| which 


To fupply, in ſome meaſure, theſe defects, Hierogly- 
phical characters were afterwards invented. Theie were 
cmblematical figures or tymbols, denoting, not articulate 
ſounds, as letters do, but, ideas or things. Thus eternity 
was denoted by a circle; life, by a lamp; ingratitude, 
by a viper; impudence, by a fly; wiſdom, by an ant; 
victory, by a hawk, Sometimes two cr more iy mbols 
were united; as, a /erpent with a hawt's head to denote 
nature, with God preſiding over it. This fort of writing 
muſt allo have been a very imperfect manner of exprei- 
ling thought, or conveying knowledge. 

When we confider &ow inadequate theſe methods are 
for rendering language viſible and permanent, we muſt 
be ttruck with admiration at the uſefulneſs and perfee- 
tion of the alphabet. 
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which they employed in ſpeech. By this ſimple 
method of repreſenting the articulate ſounds, the 
art of writing was brought to the ſtate in which 
e now enjoy it. 

To trace its progreſs from the earlieſt ages to 
the preſent time, che materials whereon, and the 
implements with which, it was performed in dif- 
ferent countries, and at different periods, would 
be a curious, as well as an intereſting inquiry.— 

The preſent mode of writing on paper made of 
rags, as well as the art of RN ri G are but mo- 
dern inventions. Their uſefulneſs, however, in 
promoting the improvement of arts and ſciences, 

and in diffuſing knowledge among mankind, is 
too obvious to require any illuſtration. 

The importance of reading and writing, to the 
virtue and happineſs of mankind, as well as for the 
aſcertaining, methodizing, preſerving and extend- 
ing of human knowledge, is ſo very great, that 
one is apt to wonder how any perfon ſhould be 


ignorant of either of them; eſpecially as they may 
de acquired with ſo little difficulty, and * 


with ſo much pleaſure. 

There are but few people who have not occa- 
hon for writing ſometime or other, to tranſact 
buſineſs, narrate incidents, communicate counſels, 
pay compliments, confult friends, or ſolicit fa- 
vours. Young perſons ſhould, pwn be taught 
to write clearly and accurate] * theſe Jubjects, 
before they enter into buſineſs, * 

The 


mm 


A 6 r exunct forbear meutioning a particu! lar Which 15 
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The many errors, even in point of Grammar, 
which are made by. people who are far from being 
contemtiblie ſcholars, demonſtrate that a careful 
ſtudy of the language is previouſly requiſite for 
all who aim at writing it with propriety. 

Accuracy in writing, however, is not to be 
ſtumbled upon by ſluggards or triflers ; but, like 
jewels of the brighteſt luſtre, or riches of the 
higheſt value, it is reſerved to reward and adorn 
the diligent.— 
on the STYLE due to PxRSOxSs of Rank and Orrrex. 

Super/cription. Adareſs. 


To the Royar FAMILY. 
To the King's moſt excel- & Sir, or, May it plezſe your 


lent Majeſty. | Majeſty. | 
To his Royal Highneſs the & Sir, or, May it pleaſe your 
Prince of Wales. Royal Highneſs. 


The ſame to any other of the Royal Family, only vary- 
ing the title and ſex, 
Steper- 


of uſe in every ſtation of life, and*which, methinks, e- 
very maſter ſhould teach his ſcholars, I mean the writ- 
ing of ExnGL1sn LETTERS. To this end, inſtead of per- 
plexing them with Latin epiſtles, themes and verſes, 
there might be a punctual correſpondence eſtabliſhed be- 
tween two boys, who might act in any imaginary part 
of buſinefs, or be allewed fometimes to give range to 
their 6wn fancies, and communicate to each other what- 
ever trifles they thought fit, provided neither of them 
ever failed, at the appointed time, to anſwer his corre- 
ſpondent's letter. 

I believe I may-venture to affirm, that the general- 
ity of boys would find themſelves more advantaged by © - 
this cuſtom, when they come to be men, than by all the 
Greek and Latin their matters can teach them in ſeven 
or eight xears.” * Spedtator, No. 356. 
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Superſcription. | Adareſt; 


To the NoziLity. 
To his Grace A. Duke of & My Lord Duke. 
8 | - Your Grace. 
To the Moſt Noble A.@ My Lord Marquis. 


Marquis of f 5 Your Lordſhip. 
To the right Honourable & 
A. Earl of B. 
To the Right Honourable 2 My Lord. 
Lord Viſcount B. Your Lordſhip. 
To the Right Honourable 7 | 
A. Lord B. 
Ladies are addreſſed according to the rank of tbeir 
 Huſtands. 
Sons of Dukes and Marquiſſes have the title of Right 
Honourable. x 


Younger Sons of Earls, Sons of Viſcounts and Barons 

are ſtyled Honourable and Efquire. 

All Privy Counſellors are ſtyled Right Honourable. 

All Pertons bearing the King's Commiſſion are ſtyled 

Honourable. \ 5 
. Fs the PAKLIAMENT: 

To the Right Honourable a 
| = My Lords. 
the Lords Spiritual and 2 

Temporal in Parliament * _ . 
aſſembled. ? 2 

To the Honourable the 
Knights, Citizens, and ( Gentlemen. 

Burgeſſes in Parliament (May it pleaſe your Honours, 
afſembled, 

To the Right Honourable 
A. B. Eſquire, Speaker 
of the Honourable Houſe 
of Commons. 


Sir. 


To the CLERO 
To the moſt Revered Fa- My Lord. 
ther in God, A. Id. 3 
Archbiſhop of B. ws - 


„ i a6 af all om 
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Superſcripti A. 32 4 dareſs. 
To the Reverend Father in My Lord. 
ou the Lord Biſhop of 2 Lordſhip. 


D. D. Dean of C. Chan- ö 
cellor of D. &c. Reverend Sir. 


All the Clergy of inferior denaminations are ſtyled 
Reverend. 

The Officers of the King's Houſehold are addteſſed ac- 
cording to their quality or office, 
Commiſſioners of the Treaſuty are ſtyled Right Honour- 
able, and addreſſed according to their rank. 
Commiſhoners of the Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Navy, &c. are 
addreſſed officially with the title Honourable. 

In the Army, all Noblemen are ſtyled according to their 

rank, with the addition of their office. 
Colonels are always ſtyled Honourable. 
Inferior Officers have the name of their employment et 
— firſt; as, Major A. B. Capt. C. D. &c. 


JvpeEsand LawrYERs. 
Judges, if Privy Counſellors, are Right Honourable or 
Honourable; as, 
The Right Honourable A. B. Lord Chancellor. 
The Right Honourable A. B. Lord Chief Juſtice. 
The Right Honourable A. B. Eſq. Lord Chief Baton. 
The Honourable A. B. one of the Juſtices of, &c. 

All others in Law, are addreſſed according to their rank; 
every Barriſter having the title of E/quzre. 
Gentlemen in Commiſſion of the Peace have the title of 

5 Eſquire, as have all Sheriffs, &c. 


Men 6f TRADE and PROFESSION. 
To Mr. A. B. Merchant, Duke-ſtfeet, Londen. 
To Dr. C. D. Bloomſbury-Sguare, London. 
To Mr. E. F. Apothecnry, Strand, London. 
To Mr. G. H. Bookſeller, Cheapfide, London. 
It is proper to mention the deſignations and abodes of 
leſs eminent traders, as well as their proſeſhons. 
1 


To the Reverend A. B. 5 Reverend Doctor. 


1 
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